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By JOHN D. POMFRET 
Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 — 
Congress passed today a bill 
tllat prevented a national rail- 
road strike scheduled for mid- 
night. President Kennedy signed 
it immediately. 

The House completed the Con- 
gressional action. It adopted by 
a standing vote of 286 to 66 
the same joint resolution passed 
yesterday by the Senate. The 
measure provides for arbitration 



Special to The New York Tlmei 

MOAB, Utah, Aug. 28 — 
Eight men were known dead 
today and 15 were trapped a 
half-mile underground in a 
potash mine rocked yesterday 
by a severe explosion. 

Two survivors hoisted to 
the surface today reported 
that three men were dead, at 
least five were alive and the 
fate of 15 was unknown. 
Later, however, rescue work- 
ers deep in the mine spotted 
five more bodies that officials 
said might be the men whom 
the survivors first believed 
alive. 

j Rescuers were being ham- 
' pered by deadly gas, extreme 
| heat, water and mechanical 
| failures. A communications 
! breakdown added to their 
frustrations. 

Donald Hanna, 27 years old, 
of Price and Paul McKinney, 
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Stevenson Deplores Killing 
of Youths— Thant Assures 
Council on Cease-Fire 



Text of Stevenson statement 
appears on Page 2. 
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of the two principal issues in 

the railroad work rules dispute; Continued on Page 14, Column 8 
and bars a strike for 180 days.j_ B 

The action was without Fed-| 
oral precedent. Never before inj 
the history of peacetime labor 
relations has Congress imposed 
arbitration in a labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 

The failure of the railroads 
and the five train operating 
unions to resolve their dispute, 
and the Congressional action 
this made necessary, is con- 
sidered by many to represent 
a major failure for the collec- 
tive bargaining system. 

Many Are Reluctant ~ " ~~ j 

Even many Congressmen who. Bv TA1) SZULC 

VOtcd for the measure, C011-j Special to The New York Timt.i 

vinccd that the economic con-j WASHINGTON, Aug. 2S.— 
sequences of a national railroad; The United States reaffirmed to- 
strike made action to head itjday Its belief that the South 
off essential, did so with great j Vietnamese Government had 
reluctance. They said they violated pledges on the Bud- 
feared that their action might 
set a precedent detrimental to 



200,000 MARCH FOR CIVIL 
IN ORDERLY WASHINGTON RALLY; 
PRESIDENT SEES GAIN FOR NEGRO 



Absolves the Army Again 
in Vietnam Pagoda Raids 
and Points Toward Nhu 



collective bargaining. 

An arbitration board was cre- 
ated by Congress to consider 
the two key issues. These are 
whether diesel locomotive fire- 
men are necessary in freight 
and yard service and the size 
of train-service crews. 
Congress ore— i negotiations 
on the remaining issues on the 
theory that with the two main 
issues disposed of, the presum- 
ably less important matters 
could be settled by traditional 
collective bargaining. 

But some well-informed Gov 
ernment sources do not believe 
the remaining issues will be 
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Ex-Convict Is Shot 7 Times 
in a Midtown Hotel 



One of the killers of two New 
Jersey policemen was shot to 
death early yesterday by New 
York detectives during a vio- 
lent struggle in his midtown 
hotel room. Sixteen hours later, 
the second man wanted in the 
slayings quietly surrendered. ' 

The slain killer, 25-year-old 
Frank Falco, was asleep in his 
underwear when the police, us 
ing a passkey, entered his room 
at the Manhattan Hotel, Eighth 
Avenue and 44th Street. Al- 
though awakened with- a revol- 
ver pressed to his throat, he 
fought desperately before being 
killed by seven bullets. He died 
snarling at the police and curs- 
ing them. 

Thomas (Rabbi Tom) Tran- 
tino, 27, the second man, walked 
into the East 22d Street station 
house at 9:10 P.M., accompanied 
by a lawyer. He was neatly 
dressed and clean-shaven. 

The men, both ex-convicts, 
had been the object of a grim 
police hunt since Detective Sgt. 
Peter Voto and Gary Tedesco, a 
police appointee, were gunned 
down early Monday morning 
in the Angel Lounge on Route 
46 in Lodi, N. J. Mr. Tedesco 
was to have officially joined the 
Lodl force today. 

A tip led the New York de 
tectives to the hotel, where 
Falco had checked in at 8 P.M 
Tuesday under the name of J 
Rello of Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Thomas Quinn, a 53- 
year-old police veteran with 16 
citations for bravery, entered 
Falco's 23d-floor room first, his 

[Man in the News. .17 
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dhist crisis and that Vietna- 
mese military chiefs were inno- 
cent of responsibility for as- 
saults on pagodas. 

This was the reaction of the 
Administration to communi- 
que's issued in Saigon in the last 
24 hours by the Government of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in 
the name of the Vietnamese 
Joint General Staff. 

The communiques charged 
that Washington's public state- 
ments on the crisis reflected 
"totally erroneous informa 
tion." 

[In Saigon, youths loyal to 
the secret police were reported 
to be warning the population 
against anti-Government dem- 
onstrations.]. 

Change Is Held Vital 

With the Vietnam crisis al 
ready regarded by the United 
States as extremely grave, this 
public dispute seemed to push 
it toward an unpredictable 
showdown. 

The quarrel over who smashed 
pagodas and who arrested 
leaders of the Buddhist protest 
movement is understood to af- 
fect .deeply the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration's evolving policy 
of encouraging Vietnamese 
military chiefs to reach for 
power. 

This policy, still tentative, is 
that a fundamental change is 
required in the structure of the 
Saigon Government, Washing' 
ton sources explain. They say 
the goal is national harmony 
that would let Vietnam concen- 
trate again on the war against 
the Communist guerrillas of the 
Vietcong. 

Specifically, Washington is 
said to deem internal peace out 
of the question as long as Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, chief of secret police 
and brother of the President, 
retains his vast power. 

Mr. Nhu is considered almost 
a symbol of the friction between 
Vietnam's Buddhists and the 
Roman Catholic Ngo family, 
which dominates the Govern- 
ment. 

It is reported that in search- 
ing for an alternative to the 
regime— a course that was un- 
thinkable here before the Bud- 
dhist crisis — the United • States 
has almost openly been ad 



By KATHLEEN TELTSCH 

Special to The New York Times 
UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., 
Aug. 28 — Adlai E. Stevenson 
declared today that the recent 
slaying of two Israeli farmers 
by Syrians was "wanton mur- 
der" deserving the strongesl 
condemnation by the Security 
Council. 

The United States delegate, 
followed by the British repre- 
sentative, gave forceful support 
to Israel's charges arising from 
the Aug. 20 ambush killing of 
two 19-year-old Israelis at the 
Almagor farm settlement. 

Mr. Stevenson rejected Syria's 
countercharges against Israel as 
"not corroborated" by United 
Nations investigations. 

The United States policy 
statement drew a favorable re- 
action from Michael S. Comay 
of Israel, who said it encouragec 
him to expect the Council to 
take "firm and vigorous action.' 
Syrian Disapproves 
However, there was disap- 
proval from Dr. Salah el-Tarazi 
of Syria, who criticized Mr. 
Stevenson as "not particularly 
objective." He added that Mr. 
Stevenson in past years had 
not deplored Syrian losses with 
equal feeling. 

The Council, resuming its air- 
ing of the new crisis, was told 
by the Secretary General, U 
Thant, that United Nations in- 
spection showed "no evidence of 
a military build-up on either 
side" of the armistice line. 

Mr. Thant reported that both 
parties were heeding the United 
Nations cease-fire achieved last 
Friday after the ambush and 
subsequent exchanges of shoot- 
ing greatly increased tension 
in the area. Bullets collected at 
one shootine site were on ex 
hibit in the Council chamber. 

Both Mr. Stevenson and 
Roger W. Jackling of Britain 
urged Syria and IsraeMo accept 
the suggestion by the United 
Nations truce chief, Lieut. Gen. 
Odd Bull, for avoiding new 
eruptions along their border, 
including an exchange of pris- 
oners. Mr. Comay indicated a 
favorable Israeli reaction. 

Evidence Questioned 

Dr. Tarazi, in his turn, in- 
sisted that Israel's allegations 
remained unproved and that 
some evidence could have been 
faked. He noted photographs 
of footgear, found at the ambush 
scene and said Syrian soldiers 
did not wear such shoes. 

He was supported by Sidi 
Baba of Morocco, who accused 
Israel of making a "great su- 
perficial fuss" over the Al 
magor incident to create a cli- 
mate for pressuring the Arabs 
into signing a peace treaty. 

The United States and Brit- 
ain are understood to b'e draft- 
ing a resolution that would con- 
demn the killings and rebuke 
Syria by implication, rather 
than by outright condemnation, 
as Israel has been asking. Simi 
lar formulas have been used 
in the past. 

S,uch an indirect condemna 
tion might be blocked by a 
veto from the Soviet Union, 
however, which in the past has 
rejected resolutions opposed by 
the Arabs. 

Mr. Stevenson told the 11- 
nation Council that General 
Bull's information was admit- 





10 Leaders of Protest 
Urge Laws to End 
Racial Inequity 



Excerpts from talks at rally 
are printed on Page 21. 



Associated Press 

VIEW FROM THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL: The scene during the march looking toward the Washington Monument 




United Press International Toleohoto 

VIEW FROM THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT: Marchers assembling around Reflecting Pool at the Lincoln Memorial 
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Leaders of March Pay Calls 
of Courtesy at Capitol 



7 Have a Dream . . .' 



Peroration by Dr. King Sums Up 
A Day the Capital Will Remember 
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Two young women, one the 
daughter of a writer and the 
other of a prominent surgeon, 
were bound and stabbed to 
death yesterday in their apart- 
ment at 57 East 88th Street. 

The victims, Janice Wylie, 21 
years old, and Emily Hoffert, 
23, had been slashed repeatedly. 
Three bloodstained kitchen 
knives were found in the five 
room apartment, which the girls 
shared with another young 
woman. The suite had been 
ransacked. 

The bodies were found on a 
bedroom floor by Janice's father, 
the writer Max Wylie, and by 
Patricia Tolles, 23, the third 
roommate. 

Mr. Wylie, who lives nearby, 
at 55 East 86th Street, is a 



By WARREN WEAVER Jr 

Special to The New York Time* 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28— 
The civil rights demonstration 
that swept more than 200,000 
people through the capital to 
day appeared to have left much 
of Congress untouched — phy 
sically, emotionally and politi- 
cally. 

In the morning, 13 demonstra- 
tion leaders drove quietly up 
Capitol Hill and paid courtesy 
calls on Congressional leaders 
of both parties. The atmosphere 
was cordial, but there were no 
conversions. 

In ' the afternoon, about 75 
Senators and Representatives 
went from Capitol Hill to the 
Lincoln Memorial to be intro 
duced, sit on the steps and 
listen to Gospel singing and 
speeches on civil rights. 

A few demonstrators violated 
marching orders and went up to 
the Capitol to visit legislators 
in their offices. A few Senators 
welcomed trainloads and bus- 
fuls of constituents in person. 

Otherwise, there was, really 
very little contact between the 
marchers and the group they 
were working hardest to im- 
press. And there was very little 
evidence that : the demonstra- 
tion, however large and- fervent, 
would play a material role in 
advancing civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
one of the most enthusiastic of 
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Aug. 28— American 



Says Bipartisan Support Is 
Needed for Rights Bill 
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WASHINGTON, 
Abraham Lincom, who presided 
in his stone temple today above 
the children of the slaves he 
emancipated, may have used 
just the right words to sum up 
the general reaction to tao. 
Negro's massive march on 
Washington. "I think," he wrote 
to Gov. Andrew G. Curtin of 
Pennsylvania in 
1861, "the neces- 
sity of being 
ready increases. 
Look to it." Wash- 
ington may not have changed a 
vote today, but it is a little more 
conscious tonight of the neces- 
sity of being ready for freedom. 
It may not "look to it" at once, 
since it is looking to so many 
things, but it will be a' long 
time before it forgets the melo- 
dious and melancholy voice of 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. crying out his dreams to 
the multitude. 

It was Dr. King who, near 
the end of the day, touched the 
vast audience. Until then the 
pilgrimage was merely a great 
spectacle. Only those marchers 
from the' embattled towns in 
the Old Confederacy had any 
thing like the old crusading 
zeal. For many the day seemed 
an adventure, a long outing in 
the late summer sun— part lib 
eration from home, part Sunday 
School picnic, part political con- 
vention, and part fish-fry 

But Dr. King brought them 
alive in the late afternoon with 
a peroration that was an an- 



rerormers. Roger 
Williams calling for religious 
liberty, Sam Adams calling for 
political liberty, old man Tho- 
reau denouncing coercion, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison demand- 
ing emancipation, and Eugene 
V. Debs crying for economic 
equality, — Dr. King echoed them 
all. 

"I have a dream," he cried 
again and again. And each time 
the dream was a promise out of 
our ancient articles of faith: 
phrases from the Constitution, 
lines from the great anthem of 
the nation, guarantees from the 
Bill of Rights, all ending with 
a vision that they might one 
day all come true. 

.Find Journey Worthwhile 

Dr. King touched all the 



Rights statement and Labor 
Day ■proclamation, Page 16. 



By TOM WICKER 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 
— President Kennedy served tea 
and sympathy and blunt politi 
cal advice late today to the 
tired but proud leaders of the 
march on Washington. 
In an hour-long conference, 



By E. W. KENWORTHY 

Special to The New York Time* 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 - 
More (han 200,000 Americans, 
most of them black hut many 
of them white, demonstrated 
here today for a full and speedy 
program of civil rights and equal 
job opportunities. 

It was the greatest assembly 
for a redress of grievances that 
this capital has ever seen. 

One hundred years and 24^ 
days after Abraham Lincoln en 
joined the emancipated slaves 
to "abstain from all violence" 
and "labor faithfully for reason- 
able wages," this vast throng 
proclaimed in march and sons 
and through the speeches of 
their leaders that they were still 
waiting for the freedom, and 
the jobs. 

Children Clap and Sing 
There was no violence to mar 
the demonstration. In fact, a l. 
times there was an air of hoot- 
enanny about it as groups of 
schoolchildren clapped hands 
and swung into the familiar 
freedom songs. 

But if the crowd was good- 
natured, the underlying tone was 
one of dead seriousness. The 
emphasis was on "freedom" and 
"now." At the same time the 
leaders emphasized, paradoxi- 
cally but realistically, that the 
struggle was just beginning. 

On Capitol Hill, opinion was 
divided about the impact of the 
demonstration in stimulating 
Congressional action on civil 
rights legislation. But at the 
White House, President Ken- 
nedy declared that the cause 
of 20,000,000 Negroes had been 
advanced by the march. 

The march leaders went from 
the shadows of the Lincoin 
Memorial to the White House 
to meet with the President for 
75 minutes. Afterward, Mr. 
Kennedy issued a 400-woid 
statement praising the march- 
ers for the "deep fervor and the 
quiet dignity" that had charac- 
terized the demonstration. 
Says Nation Can Be Proud 
The nation, the President 
said, "can properly be proud 
of the demonstration that has 
occurred here today." 

The main target of the dem- 
onstration was Congress, where 
committees are now considering 
the Administration's civil rights 
bill. 

At the Lincoln Memorial this 
afternoon, some speakers, know- 
ing little of the ways of Con- 
gress, assumed that the passage 
of a strengthened civil rights 
bill had been assured by the 
moving events of the day. 

But from statements by Con- 
gressional leaders, after they 
had met with the march com- 
mittee this morning, this drd 
not seem certain at all. These 
statements came before the 
demonstration. 

Senator Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, the Senate Demo- 
cratic leader, said he could not 



the,, President told the 10 leaders 
that "very strong bipartisan 
support" would be needed to get 
civil rights legislation enacted 
this year. 

In a statement issued im- 
mediately after the conference, 
Mr. Kennedy said that "the 
cause of 20,000,000 Negroes has 



themes of the day, only better been advanced" by the orderly 
than anybody else. He was full 'demonstration, "conducted so 
of the symbolism of Lincoln andlappropriately before the na 



Gandhi, and the cadences of the 
Bible. He was both militant and 
sad, and he sent the crowd away 
feeling that the long journey 
had been worthwhile. 

This demonstration impressed 
political Washington because it 
combined a number of things 
no politician can ignore. It had 
the force of numbers. It had 
the melodies of both the church 
and the theater. And it was 
able to invoke the principles of 
the founding fathers to rebuke 
the inequalities and hypocrisies 
of modern American life- 
There was a paradox in the 
day's performance. The Ne- 



guished echo from all the pldl Continued on Page 17, Column 6 



tion's shrine to the Great Eman- 
cipator." 

Earlier, In a Labor Day 
statement released in advance 
of the holiday, the President 
called on the nation to speed 
up its efforts to achieve equal 
rights for all in jobs, educa- 
tion and voting. 

The main discussion between 
the march leaders and the Presi- 
dent concerned prospects for 
civil rights legislation, the lead 
ers said after the White House 
meeting. They talked with Mr. 
Kennedy around the long table 
in the Cabinet Room, where the 
leaders were served tea, coffee, 



say whether the mass protest 



Continued on Page 16, Column 1 



Capital Is Occupied 
By a Gentle Army 



By RUSSELL BAKER 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 -- 
No one could remember an in- 
vading army quite as gentle as 
the 200,000 civil rights march- 
ers who occupied Washington 
today. 

For the most part, they came 
silently during the night and 
early morning, occupied the 
great shaded boulevards along 
the Mall, and spread thr-j igh 
the parklands between the 
Washington Monument and the 
Potomac- 

But instead of the emotional 
horde of angry militants that 
many had feared, what Wa h- 
ington saw was a vast army of 
quiet, middle-class Americ as 
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200,000 Join Orderly March in Capital for Civil Rights; Kennedy Sees Negro Gain 

President Meets March Chiefs; 
Urges Bipartisan Aid on Rights 





Ask Laws Against Inequity 
—Picnic Air Prevails as 
Crowds Clap and Sing 
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would speed the legislation, 
which faces a filibuster by 
Southerners. 

Senator Everett McKinley 
Dirksen of Illinois, the Repubh 
can leader, said he thought the 
demonstration would be neither 
an advantage nor a disadvan- 
tage to the prospects for the 
civil rights bill. 

The human tide that swept 
over the Mall between the 
shrines of Washington and Lin- 
coln fell back faster than it 
came on. As soon as the cere- 
mony broke up this afternoon, 
the exodus began. With astound' 
ing speed, the last buses and 
trains cleared the city by mid 
•evening. 

At 9 P.M. the city was as 
ralm as the waters of the Re 
fleeting Pool between the two 
memorials. 

At the Lincoln Memorial 
early in the afternoon, in the 
midst of a songfest before the 
addresses, Josephine Baker, the 
singer, who had flown from her 
home in Paris, said to the thou 
sands stretching down both 
sides of the Reflecting Pool: 

"You are on the eve of a com- 
plete victory. You can't go 
wrong. The world is behind 
you." 

Miss Baker said, as if she 
saw a dream coming true be- 
fore her eyes, that "this is the 
happiest day of my life." 

But of all the 10 leaders of 
the march on Washington who 
followed her, only the Rev. Dr- 
Martin Luther King Jr., presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, saw 
that dream so hopefully- 

The other leaders, except for 
the three clergymen among the 
10, concentrated on the struggle 
ahead and spoke in tough, even 
harsh, language. 

But paradoxically it was Dr. 
King— who had suffered per- 
haps most of all— who ignited 
the crowd with words that 
might have been written by the 
sad, brooding man enshrined 
within. 

As he arose, a great roar 
welled up from the crowd. When 
he started to speak, a hush fell. 

"Even though we face the 
difficulties of today and to- 
morrow, I still have a dream," 
he said. 

"It is a dream chiefly rooted 
in the American dream," he 
went on. 

"I have a dream that one day 
this nation will rise up and live 
out the true meaning of its 
creed: "We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal.' 

Dream of Brotherhood 

"I have a dream . . ." The 
vast throng listening Intently 
to him roared. 

". . . that one day on the red 
hills of Georgia, the sons of 
former slaves and the sons of 
former slave-owner3 will be able 
to sit together at the table of 
brotherhood. 

"I have a dream . . ." The 
crowd roared. 

". . . that one day even the 
State of Mississippi, a state 
sweltering with the heat of in- 
justice, sweltering with the 
heat of oppression, will be trans- 
formed into an oasis of freedom 
and justice. 

"I have a dream . . ." The 
crowd roared. 

". . . that my four little chil- 
dren will one day live in a na- 
tion where they will not be 
judged by the color of their 
skin but by the content of their 
character. 

"I have a dream ..." The 
crowd roared. 

". . . that one day every val 
ley shall be exalted, every hill 
and mountain shall be made low, 
the rough places will be made 
plain, and the crooked places 
will be made straight, and the 
glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed and all flesh shall see it 
together." 

As Dr. King concluded with 
a quotation from a Negro hymn 
— "Free at last, free at last, 
thank God almighty" — the 
crowd, recognizing that he was 
finishing, roared once again and 
waved their signs and pennants. 

But the civil rights leaders 
who knew the strength of the 
forces arrayed against them 
from past battles, knew also 
that a hard struggle lay ahead 
The tone of their speeches was 
frequently militant. 

Roy Wilkins, executive secre- 
ttary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, made plain that 
he and his colleagues thought 
the President's civil rights bill 
did not go nearly far enough. 
He said: 

"The President's proposals 




Continued From Page 1, Col. 7 

canapes and sandwiches by Fili- 
pino mess boys. 
Several of the march leaders 



march." He said he hoped there 
need be no more all -Negro 
protest marches or demonstra- 

itions. 

Mr. Randolph said the march 
had not eaten during a long, also demonstrated "unity 



exhausting day. 

The leaders, a mixed Negro 
and white group for whom A. 
Philip Randolph served as 
spokesman, made it plain in a 
news conference after their 
meeting with the President 
that they were exhilarated and 
encouraged by the day's events. 

Mr. Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, called the march 
"one of the biggest, most crea- 
tive and constructive demon- 
strations ever held in the his- 
tory of our nation" and one of 
which "every American could 
be proud." 

President Kennedy concurred. 
"One cannot help but be im- 
pressed," he said, "with the deep 



among leadership of the Ne- 
;s." But at the White House 
news conference there was what 
appeared to be some subtle 
jockeying for position among 
them. 

Mr. Blake referred, for in- 
stance, to Dr. King as "clearly 
the religious leader of this dem- 
onstration." 

Randolph Lauds Wilkins 

Almost immediately, Mr. 
Randolph introduced Mr. Wil- 
kins as "the acknowledged lead- 
er of the civil rights movement 
in America." 

When it came time to intro- 
duce Dr. King, Mr. Randolph 
termed him "the moral leader 
of the nation." 

Rabbi Joachim Prinz, chair- 
man of the American Jewish 
Congress, said, however, that 

£™t » qui;; s^u™ ZL™£ 

the nation for the demonstra- 



LEADERS MEET WITH KENNEDY: From left Whitney M. Young Jr., 
of National Urban League; the Kev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference; John Lewis, partly hidden, Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee; Rabbi Joachim Prinz, American 
Jewish Congress; the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, United Presbyterian 



Associated PreH 

Church in U.S.A.; A. Philip Randolph, Negro American Labor Council; the 
President; Walter P. Reuther, the United Automobile Workers; Vice 
President Johnson, almost hidden, and Roy Wilkins, N.A.A.C.P. Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Johnson met with leaders of the civil rights march 
at the White House after the ceremonies at the Lincoln Memorial. 



Texts of the President's Statements on Rights and on Labor Day 



Special to The New York Timei 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 — 
Following are the texts of Pres- 
ident Kennedy's statement on 
the civil rights demonstration 
and his Labor Day statement: 

$ Statement 



Rights 



We have witnessed today in 
Washington tens of thousands 
of Americans —both Negro 
and white — exercising their 
right to assemble peaceably 
and direct the widest possible 
attention to a great national 
issue. Efforts to secure equal 
treatment and equal 'oppor- 
tunity for all without regard 
to race, color, creed or na- 
tionality are neither novel 
nor difficult to understand. 
What is different today is the 
intensified and widespread 
public awareness of the need 
to move forward in achieving 
these objectives — objectives 
which are older than this 
nation. 

Although this summer has 
seen remarkable progress in 
translating civil rights from 
principles into practices, we 
have a very long way yet to 
travel. One cannot help but 
be impressed with the deep 
fervor and the quiet dignity 
that characterizes the thou- 
sands who have gathered in 
the nation's capital from 
across the country to demon- 
strate their faith and confi- 
dence in our democratic form 
of government. History has 
seen many demonstrations — 
of widely varying character 
and for a whole host of rea- 
sons. As our thoughts travel 
to other demonstrations that 
have occurred in different 
parts of the world, this na- 
tion can properly be proud of 
the demonstration that has 
occurred here today. The 
leaders of the organizations 
sponsoring the march and all 
who have participated in it 
deserve our appreciation for 
the detailed preparations that 
made it possible and for the 
orderly manner in which it 
has been conducted. 

The executive branch of 
the Federal Government will 
continue its efforts to obtain 
increased employment and to 
eliminate discrimination in 
employment practices, two 



of the prime goals of the 
march. In addition, our ef- 
forts to secure enactment of 
the legislative proposals 
made to the Congress will be 
maintained, including not 
only the civil rights bill, but 
also proposals to broaden 
and strengthen the manpower 
development and training 
program, the youth employ- 
ment bill, amendments to the 
vocational education program, 
the establishment of a work- 
study program for high- 
school-age youth, strength- 
ening of the adult basic edu- 
cation provisions in the 
Administration's education 
program and the amend- 
ments proposed to the pub- 
lic (velfare work-relief and 
training program. This na- 
tion can afford to achieve 
the goals of a full employ- 
ment policy— it cannot af- 
ford to permit the potential 
skills and educational ca- 
pacity of its citizens to be 
unrealized. 

The cause of 20,000,000 
Negroes has been advanced 
by the program conducted so 
appropriately before the na- 
tion's shrine to the Great 
Emancipator, but even more 
significant is the contribution 
to all mankind. 

Labor Day Statement 

On this Labor Day of 1963 
—the third within the period 
6f my Administration— this 
nation once again salutes the 
role of labor in our national 
life. 

The history of the United 
States is in vital respect the 
history of labor. Free men 
and women, working for a 
better life for themselves and 
.their children, settled a con- 
tinent, built a society and 
created and diffused an 
abundance hitherto unknown 
to history. Free men and wo- 
men, affirming their dignity 
as individuals and asserting 
their rights as human beings, 
developed a philosophy of 
democratic liberty which 
holds out hope for oppressed 
peoples across the world. In 
commemorating the role of 
labor, we honor the most es- 
sential traditions in Ameri- 
can life. 



We honor, too, the con- 
tributions of labor to the 
strength and safety of our 
nation. America's capacity 
for leadership in the world 
depends on the character of 
our society at home; and, in 
a turbulent and uncertain 
world, our leadership would 
falter unless our domestic so- 
ciety is robust and progres- 
sive. The labor movement in 
the United States has made 
an indispensable contribution^ 
both to the vigor of our de- 
mocracy and to the advance- 
ment of the ideals of freedom 
around the earth. 

We can take satisfaction on 
this Labor Day in the health 
and energy of our national 
society. The events of this 
year have shown a quickening 
of democratic spirit and vital- 
ity among our people. We can 
take satisfaction, too, in the 
continued steady gain in liv- 
ing standards. The nation's 
income, output and employ- 
ment have reached new 
heights. More than 70,000,000 
men and women are working 
in our factories, on our farms 
and in our shops and serv- 
ices. The average factory 
wage is at an all-time high 
of more than $100 a week. 
Prices have remained rel- 
atively stable, so the larger 
pay check means a real in- 
crease in purchasing power 
for the average American 
family. 

Bids Nation Move Fast 
Yet our achievements, no- 
table as they are, must not 
distract us from the things 
we have yet to achieve. If 
satisfaction with the status 
quo had been the American 
way, we would still be 13 
small colonies straggling 
along the Atlantic Coast. I 
urge all Americans, on this 
Labor Day, to consider what 
we can do as individuals and 
as a nation to move speedily 
ahead on four major fronts. 

First, we must accelerate 
our effort against unemploy- 
ment and for the expansion 
of jobs and opportunity. In 
spite of our prevailing pros- 
perity, 4,250,000 of our fellow 
citizens cannot find useful 
employment. While automa- 
tion increases productivity 



and output, it also renders 
jobs and skills obsolete. 
While new industries emerge, 
old industries decline. While 
most of the country shows a 
high degree of economic ac- 
tivity, some areas have failed 
to share in the general re- 
covery. And, while our econ- 
omy continues to grow, it 
must grow even faster in the 
future if it is to provide for 
the 2,500,000 new persons en- 
tering the labor market every 
year. To combat unemploy- 
ment, we need to pass the 
tax bill recently approved by 
the House Ways and Means 
Committee and thereby pro- 
vide general stimulus to the 
economy. This bill will ben- 
efit every family, every busi- 
ness and every area of our 
country. We need, in addi- 
tion, to continue and enlarge 
the measures designed to help 
the communities, industries 
and individuals bypassed by 
prosperity to help themselves 
and to increase their contri- 
butions to our society. 

Second, we must accelerate 
our effort to strengthen our 
educational system. As our 
economy becomes increas- 
ingly complex, education be- 
comes increasingly the key 
to employment. The fewer 
grades our boys and girls 
complete, the greater the 
probability that they will not 
find jobs. Inadequate school- 
ing, inadequate training, in- 
adequate skills — these are 
major obstacles to employ- 
ment and a fruitful life. Drop- 
ping out of school today may 
well destroy a person's entire 
future. I hope that the Con- 
gress will enact legislation 
to strengthen the nation's ed- 
ucational system; and I ask 
all parents, for the sake of 
the future, their children's 
and the nation's, to have their 
children return to school this 
fall. 

Calls' for Opportunities 

Third, we must accelerate 
our effort to offer construc- 
tive opportunities to our 
young people. Our youth are 
our national future. Today one 
out of every four persons in 
the labor force between 16 
and 21 is out of school and 



out of work. The persistence 
of unemployment and of ju- 
venile delinquency is a sign of 
our society's failure to enlist 
the full energy and talent of 
our young men and women 
in positive tasks and 
purposes. The Youth Conser- 
servation Corps and the Home 
Town Youth Corps seem to 
me especially promising ways 
of improving both the skills 
of our young people and their 
contribution to the general 
welfare. 

Fourth, we must accelerate 
our effort to achieve equal 
rights for all our citizens — 
in employment, in education, 
in voting and in all sectors 
or our national activity. This 
year, I believe, will go down 
as one of the turning points 
in the history of American 
labor. Foremost among the 
rights of labor is the right to 
equality of opportunity, and 
these recent months, 100 years 
after the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, have seen the de- 
cisive recognition by the ma- 
jor part of our society that 
all our citizens are entitled to 
full membership in the nation- 
al community. The gains of 
1963 will never be reversed. 
They lay a solid foundation 
for the progress we must 
continue to make in the 
months and years to come. 
We can take satisfaction on 
this Labor Day that 1963 
marks a long step forward 
toward assuring all Ameri- 
cans the opportunities for 
life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness pledged by our 
forefathers in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

As we make progress in 
these four areas, we make 
progress toward improving 
both the strength of our na- 
tionaJ society and the qual- 
ity of our national life. We 
demonstrate to the world that 
a free society provides men 
and women the best chance 
for decent and fulfilled lives. 
Most of all, we demonstrate 
to ourselves that our society 
is vital, that our purpose is 
steadfast, and that our deter- 
mination to fulfill the promise 
of American life for all Amer- 
icans is unconquerable. Let 
this be our solemn resolve on 
Labor Day, 1963. 



represent so moderate an ap- 
proach that if any one is weak- 
ened or eliminated, the remain- 
der will be little more than 
sugar water. Indeed, the pack- 
age needs strengthening." 

Harshest of all the speakers 
was John Lewis, chairman of 
the Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee. 

"My friends," he said, "let 
us not forget that we are in- 
volved in a serious social revo- 
lution. But by and large Amer- 
ican politics is dominated by 
politicians who build their ca- 
reer on immoral compromising 
and ally themselves with open 
forums of political, economic 
and social exploitation." 
He concluded: 

"They're talking about slow- 
down and stop. We will not 
stop. 

"If we do not get meaningful 
legislation out of this Congress, 



Rights Marchers' Pledge 



WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 (AP)— Civil rights marchers 
checking in for today's demonstration were given this pledge 
to sign at the headquarters tent: 

Standing before the Lincoln Memorial on the 28th of 
August, in the centennial year of emancipation, I affirm my 
complete personal commitment for the struggle for jobs 
and freedom for all Americans. 

To fulfill that commitment, I pledge that I will not relax 
until victory is won. 

I pledge that I will join and support all actions under- 
taken in good faith in accord with time-honored democratic 
traditions of nonviolent protest, or peaceful assembly and 
petition, and of redress through the courts and the legislative 
process. 

I pledge to carry the message of the March to my 
friends and neighbors back home and to arouse them to an 
equal commitment and an equal effort. I will march and I 
will write letters. I will demonstrate and I will vote. I will 
work av.d make sure that my voice and those of my brothers 
ring clear and determined from every corner of our land. 

I will pledge my heart and my mind and my body, un- 
equivocally and without regard to personal sacrifice, to the 
achievement of social peace through social justice. 



the time will come when we 
will not confine our marching 
to Washington. We will march 
through the South, through the 
streets of Jackson, through the 
streets of Danville, through the 
streets of Cambridge, through 
the streets of Birmingham. 

"But we will march with the 
spirit of love and the spirit of 
dignity that we have shown here 
today." 

In the original text of the 
speech, distributed last night, 
Mr. Lewis had said: 

"We will not wait for the 
President, the Justice Depart- 
ment, nor the Congress, but we 
will take matters into our own 
hands and create a source of 
power, outside of any national 
structure, that could and would 
assure us a victory." 

He also said in the original 
text that "we will march 
through the South, through the 
heart of Dixie, the way Sher- 
man did." 

It was understood that at least 
the last' of these statements 
was changed as the result of a 
protest by the Most Rev. Pat- 
rick J. O'Boyle, Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Washington, 
who refused to give the invoca- 
tion if the offending words 
were spoken by Mr. Lewis. 

The great day really began 
the night before. As a hatf 
moon rose over the lagoon by 
the Jefferson Memorial and the 
tall, lighted shaft of the Wash- 
ington Monument gleamed in 
the reflecting pool, a file of 
Negroes from out of town be- 
gan climbing the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

There, while the carpenters 
nailed the last planks on the 
television platforms for the 
next day and the TV techni- 
cians called through tha loud- 
speakers, "Final audio, one, 
twe; three, four," a middle- 
aged Negro couple, the man's 
arm around the shoulder's of 



TouroitheWhiteHouse 
Has Only aFew Patrons 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28— 
(UPI)— The civil rights 
march from the Washington 
Monumenc to the Lincoln Me- 
morial left the White House 
tour, only a few blocks away, 
begging for tourists. 

White House officials said 
the tour was so lightly pa- 
tronized that plans to extend 
the hours today were 
dropped. 

Only 1,612 people took the 
public tour today, compared 
with up to 10,000 on a nor- 
mal day, the White House 
said. 

Many of those who did take 
the tour wore buttons identi- 
fying themselves as march- 
ers, the White House said, 
and they went directly to the 
monument grounds after the 
tour. 



his plump wife, stood and read 
with their lips: 

"If we shall suppose that 
American slavery is one of the 
offenses which in the providence 
of God must needs crme but 
which having continued through 
His appointed time, He now 
wills to remove. ..." 

The day dawned clear and 
cool. At 7 A. M. the town had 
a Sunday appearance, except 
for the shuttle buses drawn up 
in front of Union Station, wait- 
ing. 

By 10 A. M. there were 40,- 
000 on the slopes around the 
Washington Monument. An hour 
later the police estimated the 
crowd at 90,000. And still they 
poured in. 

Because some things went 
wrong at the monument, every- 
thing was right. Most of the 
stage and screen celebrities 
from New York and Hollywood 
who were scheduled to begin 



entertaining the crowd at 10 
did not arrive at the airport 
until 11:15. 

As a result the whole affair 
at the monument grounds be- 
gan to take on the spontaneity 
of a church picnic. Even before 
the entertainment was to begin, 
groups of high school students 
were singing with wonderful 
improvisations and hand-clap- 
ping all over tne monument 
slope. 

Civil rights demonstrators 
who had been released from jail 
in Danville, Va., were singing 
Move on, move on, 
Till all the world is free. 
And members of Local 144 of 
the Hotel and Allied Service 
Employes Union from New 
York City, an integrated local 
since 1950, were stomping: 
Oh, freedom, we shall not, 
we shall not be moved, 
Just like a tree that's 
planted by the water. 
Then the pros took over, 
starting with the folk singers. 
The crowd joined in with them. 

Joan Baez started things roll- 
ing with "the song"— "We Shall 
Overcome." 

Oh deep in my heart I do 

believe 
We shall overcome some 
day. 

And Peter, Paul and Mary 
sang "How many times must a 
man look up before he can see 
the sky." 

And Odetta's great, full 
throated voice carried almost 
to Capitol Hill: "If they ask 
you who you are, tell them 
you're a child of God." 

Jackie Robinson told the 
crowd that "we cannot be turned 
back," and Norman Thomas, the 
venerable Socialist, said: "I'm 
glad I lived long enough to see 
this day." 

The march to the Lincoln 
Memorial was supposed to start 
at 11:30, behind the leaders. 
But at 11:20 it set off spon- 
taneously down Constitution 
Avenue behind the Kenilworth 



! Knights, a local drum and bugle 
'corps dazzling in yellow silk 
blazers, green trousers and 
green berets. 

Apparently forgotten was the 
intention to make the march to 
the Lincoln Memorial a solemn 
i tribute to Medgar W. Evers, 
N.A.A.C.P. official murdered in 
Jackson,, Miss., last June 12, 
and others who had died for 
the cause of civil rights. 

The leaders were lost, and 
they never did get to the head 
jof the parade. 

i The leaders included also Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, head of the 
United Automobile Workers; A. 
Philip Randolph, head of the 
American Negro Labor Coun- 
cil; the Rev. Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake, vice chairman of 
the Commission on Religion and 
Race of the National Council 
of Churches; Mathew Ahmann, 
executive director of the Na- 
tional Catholic Conference for 
Interracial Justice; Rabbi Joa- 
chim Prinz, president of the 
American Jewish Congress; 
Whitney M. Young Jr., execu- 
tive director of the National 
Urban League, and James Far- 
mer, president of the Congress 
of Racial Equality. 

All spoke at the memorial ex- 
cept Mr. Farmer, who is in jail 
m Louisiana following his ar- 
rest as a result of a civil rights 
demonstration. His speech was 

«™ b y ^J" 1 B - McKissick, 
CORE national chairman. 

At the close of the cere- 
monies at the Lincoln Memorial 
Bayard Rustin, the organizer of 
the march, asked Mr. Randolph 
who conceived it, to lead the 
vast throng in a pledge. 

Repeating after Mr. Randolph, 
the marchers pledged "complete 
personal commitment to the 
struggle for jobs and freedom 
for Americans" and "to carry 
the message of the march to my 
friends and neighbors back 
home and arouse them to an 
equal commitment and an equal 
effort." 



that characterizes the thou- 
sands who have gathered in the 
nation's capital from across the 
country to demonstrate their 
faith and confidence in our 
democratic form of Govern- 
ment." 

The leaders of the march, 
most of whom spoke briefly at 
the White House news confer- 
ence, emphasized their intention 
to seek strong bipartisan sup- 
port for the civil rights legis- 
lation now pending in Congress. 

Voices 'Grim Determination' 

The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., president of the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, said that the Presi- 
dent had "made it very clear 
that we would need very strong 
bipartisan support to get civil 
rights legislation this year." 

He urged those in Congress 
who "are still on the fence" to 
come down on the side of civil 
rights. Those who had made the 
march on Washington, he 
said, "will go back to their com- 
munities and work with bold 
and grim determination" for 
Congressional support. 

In effect, he said, the march 
had "subpoenaed the conscience 
of the nation to appear before 
the judgment seat of morality.' 

Mr. Kennedy apparently made 
a strong impression on the 
march leaders with his com- 
ments about the need for bi- 
partisan support. All pledged 
themselves to an effort to arouse 
such support. 

Mr. Randolph said the group 
was "looking forward" to bi- 
partisan support, not only for 
pending legislation but also for 
fair employment practices legis- 
lation and for "Part three." 

"Part Three" refers to a sec- 
tion deleted from a civil rights 
bill passed in 1957. It would 
permit the Federal Government 
to institute legal action on be 
half of aggrieved citizens in a 
variety of civil rights fields. 

"It is our belief that it is 
possible to get civil rights legis 
lation enacted in this Congress," 
Mr. Randolph said. But he 
acknowledged the task would 
not be easy. 

Wilt Increase Efforts 

Roy Wilkins, executive sec- 
retary of the National Associa 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said Mr. Ken- 
nedy had told the group "we 
could help a little more than 
we have been" in getting civil 
rights legislation enacted. He 
said that efforts would be 
stepped up. 

''We invite Democrats and Re- 
publicans to come together in 
this great civil rights crisis," 
Mr. Wilkins said. He added that 
in conferences today with 
leaders of both parties, the 
march leaders had received as 
surances of support. 

Whitney M. Young Jr., exe 
cutive director of the National 
Urban League, said the demon' 
stration should have dispelled 
the notion that Negroes appealed 
to one. party or the other for 
help. "Our clear aim is bipartl 
sanship," he said. 

In future, the only distinction 
will be between "those who are 
calloused and those who care, 1 ' 
he said. 

Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, noted the task lying beyond 
legislation— "to take the new 
tools" a civil rights bill would 
provide and to find ways to ap- 
ply them to the "day-to-day job 
of fighting discrimination." 

Thus, Mr. Reuther said, the 
true significance of the march 
on Washington was that it 
"laid the groundwork for build- 
ing a functioning, broad coali- 
tion of conscience." 

The Rev. Eugene Carson 
Blake of the National Council 
of Churches said the purpose 
of participating church groups 
had been achieved in that they 
"did produce an integrated 



tion. 

Other march leaders meeting 
with the President were John 
Lewis of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee; Mat- 
thew Ahmann of the National 
Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice, and Floyd B. Mc- 
Kissick of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, who was re- 
placing James Farmer of that 
organization. Mr. Farmer is in 
jail in Plaquemine, La., a re- 
cent scene of civil rights demon- 
strations. 

Greeting these leaders with 
Mr. Kennedy were Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson, Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz, and 
Burke Marshall, head of the 
Civil Rights Division of the Jus- 
tice Department. 

The meeting was cordial, even 
jovial in tone. Mr. Kennedy told 
Dr. King that he had heard and 
seen several of the day's 
speeches on television. 

Had he heard Mr. Reuther? 
Mr. King inquired. 

"I didn't hear Walter," the 
President said, "but I've heard 
Walter before." 

"I had a couple of new punch- 
lines today," Mr. Reuther, a re- 
nowned orator, said. 

As tens of thousands gathered 
on the Washington Monument 
grounds this morning, the sound 
of their songs drifted across the 
South Grounds of the White 
House to the Rose Garden out- 
side the President's office. 

Tourist traffic through the 
central corridor and the public 
rooms of the White House was 
light. Usually 9,000 to 10,000 
tourists troop through daily; 
only 1,612 went in the east gate 
today. 

There was no official White 
House delegation in the march 
or at the Lincoln Memorial, but 
a number of staff members 
walked down to Constitution 
Avenue, two blocks away, to see 
the marchers go past. Television 
sets were turned on and the 
President watched part of the 
ceremonies. 

There was no picketing or 
demonstrating in front of the 
White House, where the broad 
sidewalk of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue almost daily attracts some- 
one with a placard. 

Precautions Are Taken 

Discreet security precaution,'? 
had been taken, however, and 
an unusual number of uni- 
formed White House guards 
were in evidence around the 
perimeter of the grounds. 

Even before the demonstra- 
tion began, Mr. Kennedy recog- 
nized it in an unusually early 
Labor Day message. 

"We must accelerate our ef- 
fort to achieve equal rights for 
all our citizens— in employment, 
in education, in voting and in 
all sectors of our national activ- 
ity," the statement said. It 
went on: 

"This year, I believe, will go 
down as one of the turning 
points in the history of Ameri- 
can labor. Foremost among the 
rights of labor is the right to 
equality of opportunity and 
these recent months, 100 years 
after the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, have seen the decisive 
recognition by the major part 
of our society that all our citi- 
zens are entitled to full mem- 
bership in the national com- 
munity. 

"The gains of 1963 will never 
be reversed." 



Marcher Falls Into Pool 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 
(AP)— Mrs. Kathleen Johnson 
of Newark fell into the reflect- 
ing pool between the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial while taking pictures 
of the civil rights rally. She was 
helped from the water by other 
demonstrators. The maximum 
depth of the pool is two and 
one-half feet. 



Goals of Rights March 



Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28— Following are the major 
goals of today's March on Washington for Jobs and 
Freedom: " 'n 

3A comprehensive civil rights bill from the present Con- y 
gress, including provisions guaranteeing access to public ac- 
commodations, adequate and integrated education, protection 
of the right to vote, better housing, and authority for the 
Attorney General to seek injunctive relief when individuals' 
constitutional rights are violated. 

^Withholding of Federal funds from all programs in which 
discrimination exists. 

^Desegregation of all public schools in 1963. 

<!A reduction in Congressional seats in states where citizens 
are disenfranchised. 

9A stronger Executive order prohibiting discrimination in 
all housing programs supported by 'Federal funds. 

•JA massive Federal program to train and place unemployed 
workers. . j 

9An increase in the minimum wage to $2 an hour. The 
Federal minimum, covering workers in Interstate industry, is 
now $1.15 an hour and will rise to $1.25 next Tuesday. j 

qExtension of the Fair Labor Standards Act to include 
exempted fields of employment. 

■J A Federal Fair Employment Practices Act barrine dis- 
crimination in all employment. 
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Rights Chiefs See Leaders at Capitol, but Demonstration Fails to Sway Congress 




McCormack Says Rally May 
Bring Support— Others 
Are Doubtful of Effect 



Contluned From Pago 1, Col. 4 

the 15 or more Senators who 
participated, summed it up as 
he stood on the steps of' the 
memorial and looked down the 
jammed Mall. 

"All this probably hasn't 
changed any votes on the civil 
rights bill," the Minnesota 
Democrat said, "but it's a good 
thing for Washington and the 
nation and the world." 

Demonstration leaders had 
said they would announce the 
names of all members of Con- 
gress who attended the rally, or 
of all those who did not. But 
this plan to spotlight their 
friends and enemies was aban- 
doned. 

Apparently because Congres- 
sional attendance was relatively 
sparse, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives were introduced as 
a group, with a claimed mem- 
bership of 150 that was clearly 
generous. 

As the legislators rose on 
the Memorial steps and waved 
at the demonstrators, those in 
the front began to chant "passj 
the bill." The rhythmic cry 
rolled back, rank by rank, 
through the massed thousands. 

House Debates Rail Bill 

House members had a valid 
excuse to be elsewhere. They 
were debating the railroad 
strike bill while the rally was 
under way. However, about 
60 of them left the floor for 
an hour to take buses to the 
rally. The Senate had recessed 
?t 1:15 P.M., 45 minutes before 
the formal program opened. 

The morning visit to Capitol 
Hill by the' demonstration lead- 
ers did not produce evidence 
that the politicians were pre- 
pared to be impressed. 

The leaders of the Senate pre-j 
dieted that the demonstration! 
would neither improve nor di- 
minish the prospects for Con- 
gressional approval of civil! 
rights legislation this year. I 

After a half-hour morning! 
meeting with the leaders of thej 
march, Senator Mike Mansfield! 
of Montana, the Democratic! 
leader, was asked if he thought! 
the mass protest would help j 
speed Senate action on civil' 
rights. j 




DR. KING ECHOES 
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Gentle Army Occupies Capital; 
Politeness Is Order of the Day 



Dirksen Doubts Effect 

"I couldn't say," he replied. 
"These things are either right 
or wrong. That's the way you 
have to face up to these prob- 
lems, whatever else is involved." 

An hour later, after he saw 
the same group in his office, 
Senator Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen of Illinois, the Republican 
leader, said he did not believe 
the demonstration would prove 
to be an advantage or disad- 
vantage to the Administra- 
tion's civil rights proposals. 

"I go on feeling." Senator 
Dirksen declared, "that the 
members of the national legis- 
lature have a responsibility to 
render an independent judg- 
ment on these matters, to get 
all the facts and, mindful al- 
ways of their constitutional re- 
sponsibilities, proceed from 
that broad base." 

Speaker John W. McCormack 
was the only Congressional 
leader to voice the belief that 
the demonstration might stim- 
ulate more activity and support 
in Congress. The Massachusetts 
Democrat said "an orderly 
march would be helpful" in get- 
ting the Administration bill 
through the House. 

Privately, the Congressional 
leaders agreed that a disorderly 
demonstration, culminating in 
violence would have cost civil 
rights legislation considerable 
support amons uncommitted 
members of both parties. 

A Courteous Atmosphere 
Throughout the two hours 
that the march leaders spent 
on Capitol Hill this morning, the 
atmosphere was one of courtesy 
and restraint, by both the civil 
rights advocates and the Con- 
gressmen. 

The demonstration leaders 
were obviously anxious to avoid 
any impression that they were 
attempting to put pressure on 
the Congressional leaders to 
adopt their cause. They did not 
discuss the demonstration it- 
self, the prospect of a Senate 
filibuster or any ensuing at- 
tempt to close off debate. 

"There was no pressure, there 
was no insistence," Mr. Dirksen 
reported afterward. "It was 
rather that they were express- 
ing the hope that we could see 
the picture as they see the pic- 
ture." 

By and large, the Congres- 
sional leaders told the march 
leaders just what they had been 
saying publicly about civil 
rights for some time. 

Dirksen Reaffirms Stand 

Senator Mansfield said he 
hoped to receive from the House 
"early in October" an omnibus 
civil rights bill, including a sec- 
tion barring discrimination in 
places of public accommodation. 

Senator Dirksen reaffirmed 
his opposition to the public ac- 
commodations proposal but 
promised to support all other 
provisions in the Administra- 
tion bill. 

The march leaders paid three 
separate calls on Capitol Hill. 
First, they saw Mr. Mansfield 
in the Old Senate Office Build- 
ing. Then they joined Senator 
Dirksen and Representative 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
the House Republican leader, 
in Mr, Dirkscn's Capitol office. 
Finally they spent nearly an 
hour with Speaker McCormack 
and Representative Carl Albert 
of Oklahoma, the House Demo- 
cratic leader, in the Speaker's 
office. 

A. Philip Randolph, national 
chairman of the march, summed 
up the group's reaction to its 



Capitol visit as "very encourag- 
ing." 

The civil rights leaders were 
particularly encouraged by 
Speaker McCormack's predic- 
tion that the House would ap- 
prove a fair employment prac- 
tices commission and broad civil 
rights injunctive power for. the 
Attorney General if these pro- 
visions were made part of the 
Administration's legislative 
package. 

Both these proposals repre- 
sent goals of the mtirch demon- 
strators, but the President's re- 
luctance to include them in his 
bill has made their adoption 
doubtful. 

Besides Mr. Randolph, the 
demonstration leaders making 
the Congressional calls were 
Matthew Ahmann. executive di- 
rector of the National Catholic 
Conference for Interracial Jus- 
tice; Arnold Aronson. secretary 
of the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights; the Rev. Eugene 
Carson Blake, yice chairman of 
National Council of Churches' 
Commission on Race Relations; 
John Lewis of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee. 

Also, Clarence Mitchell, di- 
rectsr of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People; Rabbi Joachim Prinz, 
chairman of the American Jew- 
ish Congress; Joseph Rauh, vice 
president for civil rights of 
Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion; Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile 
Workers; Roy Wilkens, execu- 
tive secretary of the N.A.A.C.P., 
and Whitney M. Young, Jr., ex- 
ecutive director of-the National 
Urban League. 

Also, the Rev. Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr., president of 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and Floyd B. Mc- 
Kissick, national chairman of 
the Congress of Racial Equality. 

Legislation Is Delayed 

It developed at midday that 
the lagging legislative sched- 
ule on civil rights was due for 
a further delay. Representative 
Emanuel Celler, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, re- 
ported that the subcommittee 
considering the Administration 
bill would not meet again until 
Sept. 9. 

The reason, the Brooklyn 
Democrat said, was that the 
House was taking a Labor Day 
recess until then. The compa- 
rable Senate recess began this 
afternoon and will end next 
Tuesday morning. 

Despite the lack of contact 
between Congress and the dem- 
onstration, many of those who 
participated were hopeful about 
the march's long-range effects. 
Those were some of the com- 
ments: 

Senator Kenneth B. Keating, 
Republican of New York: "It 
was an amazing demonstration 
of the feeling of Negroes and 
non-Negroes for civil rights 
legislation. It may have its ef- 
fect on the waverers." 

Javits Applauds Discipline 

Senator Jacob K. Javits, Re- 
publican of New York: "An 
unforgettable demonstration, 
dignified, extraordinarily disci- 
plined and intensely patriotic. 
It may or may not change the 
votes of any member of Con- 
gress, but it will certainly es- 
tablish a mood for the coming 
civil rights. Congressional bat- 
tles." 

Senator Humphrey: "The 
American people will speak to 
their representatives in Con- 
gress about what they saw and 
heard." 

Senator Harrison A. Williams 
Jr., Democrat of New Jrsey. 
"A deeply moving experience 
that combined the happiness and 
goodwill of a picnic with the 
solemnity of a church service." 

Marcher Urges Ban on Bomb 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 (AP) 
—Marchers in today's civil 
rights demonstration carried 
placards demanding equality for 
Negroes and home rule for 
Washington. One showed up at 
the Lincoln Memorial with a 
sign supporting another cause. 
It read: "Ban the Bomb." 



Hazel Mangle Rivers has 
not seen much of this world, 
and until today most of life's 
excitements were denied to 
her- But today Mrs- Rivers 
marched on Washington. She 
said that her life would never 
be the same. 
Mrs. Rivers was born some 
years ago — she 
declines to tell 
just how many— 
to George and 
Savannah Mangle, 
farmers near 
Athens, Ga. As a Negro, Hazel 
Mangle learned early in life 
not to expect too much from 
the world. 

She went to Birmingham 
and was married to James 
Rivers. Together they brought 
six girls and two boys into 
the world. She recalled all 
their names, after a little 
hesitation, today. They are 
Hazel, Shirley, Carolyn, 
Elaine, Shelly May, Bonita, 
Johnny and Alvin. They all 
live in Birmingham, Ala., 
where Mr. Rivers is a truck 
driver. 

About two years ago, Mrs. 
Rivers said, she felt the pas- 
sion of the civil rights move- 
ment. She had always been 
a believer in integration, she 
said, but one day she realized 
that the natinal movement 
concerned her as an individual. 

She started attending mass 
meetings in Birmingham. She 
agreed to picket and boycott.' 
In May she picketed in down- 
town Birmingham, She was 
arrested twice. 

Signed Up for March 

And when the word went 
out that there would be a civil 
rights march on Washington, 
Mr. Rivers was one of the first 
to sign up. 

The $8 bus ticket repre- 
sented more than one-tenth of 
her husband's weekly salary, 
and there were other sacri- 
fices. But Mrs. Rivers was 
determined to march on 
Washington. 

So yesterday morning she 
boarded a bus in Birmingham 
and rode all night. Today at 
noon she alighted — farther 



north than she has ever been 
before— picked up a flag, and 
marched from the Washing- 
ton Monument to the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Afterward, sitting on the 
wall of a Government building 
and waiting for her bus to 
start the long trip back home, 
Mrs. Rivers was more fervent 
than ever about civil rights. 
Her Doubts Resolved 
"If I ever had any doubts 
before," she said, "they're 
gone now. When I get back 
home I'm going to follow this 
on out. I've followed it this 
far. When I get back there 
tomorrow I'm going to do 
whatever needs to be done— 
I don't care if it's picketing 
or marching or sitting-in or 
what, I'm ready to do it. 

"I'm ready to march on 
Montgomery or even march 
in Birmingham again. When 
they march I'm going to 
march." 

Mrs. Rivers was equally 
fervent in her praise of Wash- 
ington, praise that might 
bring disagreement from 
Northern civil rights workers, 
But to the Southern house- 
wife who had been jailed twice 
in Alabama, this city today 
was the acme of freedom. 

"The people are lots better 
up here than they are down 
South," Mrs. Rivers said. 
"They treat you much nicer. 
Why, when I was out there 
at the march a white man 
stepped on my foot, and he 
said 'Excuse me,' and I said 
'Certainly'. 

"That's the 'first- time that 
has ever happened to me. I 
believe that was the first 
time a white person has ever 
really been nice to me." 

Mrs. Rivers thought a mo- 
ment, as hundreds of tired 
marchers walked past on their 
way back to their buses, and 
as the clear, almost crisp day 
neared its end, and she said: 
"As a matter of fact, I 
think I'd like to stay here. 
I'd like to live here. I think 
maybe someday we'll move 
here to live." 



Tired New Yorkers Head Home 
Full of Praise for Capital Rally 



By THEODORE JONES 
Special to The New York Times 



WASHINGTON, Aug. 28- 
New Yorkers left no doubt to- 
day in their appraisal of the 
j March on Washington rally. 

Although tired and exhausted 
from the long day's activities, 
they found only praise for the 
rally, its leaders and the deco- 
|rum of the marchers. 

"It was wonderful," declared 
Mrs. Icelle Coleman, a Man- 
hattan garment worker, "I've 
never been so proud of my 
people. Everything went so 
well. It was just amazing." 

Mrs. Coleman, who lives at 
29 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, 
described the program from 
start to finish as "excellent." 
However, she singled out the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther Jr. and 
said he "stole the show." 

"He said so much," she said, 
"it was just uplifting. And so 
were the others and so were the 
people." 

Harvey Swados, a freelance 
writer, admitted that he had 
been "uneasy" about how the 
Negro and white residents of 
Washington would behave at 
the rally. 

"They conducted themselves 
in an orderly fashion just like 
everybody else," he said. "I was 
impressed and relieved." 

Mr. Swados described the 
march as "magnificent," declar- 
ing that it could not help but 
exert "a great influence" on 
Congress to pass the President's 
civil rights bill. 

His views were seconded by 
his 15-year-old son, Marco, who 
attends Nyack High School. 
The youth observed that both 
the march and Dr. King "had 
come off very successfully." 

"It was a tremendous event 
as far as the Negro's fight for 
his rights is concerned," Mrs. 
Doris Offley, a Manhattan 
nurse, said. "Dr. King talked 
about racial harmony, and there 
it was for all to see." 

Another person interviewed 
as he prepared to board the six 
o'clock train for home at Union 
Station was Milton Master, who 
works in the City's Department 
of Real Estate and resides in 
Whitestone, Queens. 
"It was thrilling," he said. 



MOST OF CAPITAL 
DESERTED FOR DAY 

Many BusinessesShut Down 
— Thousands Stay Horn© 



"But more than that they ac 
complished their point." 

One particular group who 
also established their point were 
the 15 New York and Brooklyn 
members of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, who started a 
walk to Washington on Aug. 15. 

They arrived in the capital 
on Tuesday night with five 
other members, who joined the 
march in Philadelphia. Today, 
they were all honored with 
seats on the guest's platform 
during the Lincoln Memorial 
program. 

The march also served to 
renew the faith of a Hungarian 
Freedom Fighter, who now 
makes his home in New York 
and is a computer programmer 
with International Business Ma- 
chines. 

Thomas Mandey said during 
an early morning conversation 
on a bus coming to Washington 
that he* had wanted "to do 
something in the civil rights 
fight." 

"I wrote a letter to C.O.R.E.," 
he explained, "asking what I 
could do. But I guess they were 
so busy that they couldn't 
answer. So the rally was the 
obvious thing." 

After the rally, Mr. Mandey, 
who came to this country in 
December, 1956, following the 
Hungarian uprising, smiled and 
simply said, "Tremendous." 

Another marcher, Mrs. Rosa 
Arnold, a nurse's aide who lives 
at 525 West 138th Street, was 
more verbose. The, rally, she 
declared, "has given us real rec- 
ognition as a group." 

"It shows that we are to- 
gether and that we want free- 
dom now!" she said. 

3 Rights Buses Are Stoned 
BALTIMORE, Aug. 28 (AP) 
— Three buses, homeward- 
bound for Connecticut with 
demonstrators from the civil 
rights march on Washington 
today, were pelted with stones 
near the entrance to the Bal- 
timore Harbor tunnel. The po- 
lice said no one was injured 
although a stone crashed 
through the windshield of one 
bus. 



By EDWIN L. DALE Jr. 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 — 
The city of Washington all but 
closed down today because of 
the civil rights march, though 
no one exactly planned it that 
way. 

People stayed home in droves. 
As a result, the downtown area, 
except for the section occupied 
by the marchers, had the ap- 
pearance of a normal Sunday. 
Traffic was exceptionally light. 

At least half the retail stores 
remained ■ open, . but their pro- 
prietors grumbled that business 
was awful. Leading department 
stores resembled a railroad sta- 
tion at 3 A.M. They reported 
business well under 50 per cent 
of normal. 

"Every store in the downtown 
section had a bad day," said 
William Press, executive vice 
president of the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

He put the loss of business at 
"hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars." 

While thousands of Washing 
tonians kept to their homes, the 
normal inflow of tourists and 
other visitors also was much 
reduced. The Washington Hotel 
Association reported double the 
normal number of vacant 
rooms, with 5,000 available last 
night and 6,000 tonight. 

Holidays Encouraged 

Both the Government and 
private employers encouraged 
their employes to stay home if 
they wanted to. Some private 
concerns closed down. The Gov- 
ernment left the matter to its 
employes, encouraging them to 
take a day off at the expense 
of one day of annual leave. 

The effects differed widely 
among the agencies, but an 
early estimate was that about 
half of the 160.000 Federal and 
District of Columbia employes 
who work downtown stayed 
home. 

The policy was designed pri- 
marily to avoid a massive traf- 
fic jam, while an important 
part of the downtown area was 
closed off" for the march. The 
policy seemed to work better 
than had been expected. 

Liquor Sales Forbidden 



gro leaders demanded equality 
"now," while insisting that this 
was only the "beginning" of 
the struggle. Yet it was clear 
that the "now," which appeared 
on almost every placard on 
Constitution Avenue, was mere- 
ly an opening demand, while 
the exhortation to increase the 
struggle was what was really 
on the leaders' minds. 

The question of the day, of 
course, was raised by Dr. King's 
theme: Was this all a dream 
or will it help the dream come 
true? 

No doubt this vast effort 
helped the Negro drive against 
discrimination. It was better 
covered by television and the 
press than any event here since 
President Kennedy's inaugura- 
tion, and, since indifference is 
almost as great a problem to 
the Negro as hostility, this was 
a plus. 

None of the dreadful things 
Washington feared came about. 
The racial hooligans were 
scarce. Even the local Nazi, 
George Lincoln Rockwell, mind- 
ed his manners, which is an ex- 
traordinary innovation for him. 
And there were fewer arrests 
than any normal day for Wash- 
ington, probably because all the 
saloons and hootch peddlers 
were closed. 

Politicians Are Impressed 

The crowd obviously im- 
pressed the politicians. T he 
presence of nearly a quarter of 
a million petitioners anywhere 
always makes a Senator think. 
He seldom ignores that many 
potential votes, and it did not 
escape the notice of Congress- 
men that these Negro organiza- 
tions, some of which had almost 
as much trouble getting out a 
crowd as the Washington Sen- 
ators several years ago, were 
now capable of organizing the 
largest demonstrating throng 
ever gathered at one spot in the 
District of Columbia. p 

It is a question whether this 
rally raised too many hopes 
among the Negroes or inspired 
the Negroes here to work hard- 
er for equality when they got 
back home. Most observers here 
think the latter is true, even 
though all the talk of "Freedom 
NOW" and instant integration 
is bound to lead to some dis- 
appointment. 

The meetings between the 
Negro leaders on the one hand 
and President Kennedy and the 1 
Congressional leaders on the 
other also went well and prob- 
ably helped the Negro cause. 
The Negro leaders were care- 
ful not to seem to be putting 
improper. pressure on Congress. 
They made no specific requests 
or threats, but they argued 
their case in small groups and 
kept the crowd off Capitol Hill. 

Whether this will win any 
new votes for the civil rights 
and economic legislation will 
probably depend on the over-aii 
effect of the day's events on 
the television audience. 

The Major Imponderable 

This is the major imponder- 
able of the day. The speeches 
were varied and spotty. Like 
their white political brethren, 
the Negroes cannot run a po- 
litical meeting without letting 
everybody talk. Also, the plat- 
form was a bedlam of moving 
figures who seemed to be in- 
terested in everything except 
listening to the speaker. This 
distracted the audience. 

Nevertheless, Dr. King and 
Roy Wilkins, head of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
and one or two others got the 
message across. James Bald- 
win, the author, summed up the 
day succinctly. The day was 
important in itself, he said, and 
"what we do with this day is 
even more important.' 
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spirit 



who had come in the 
of the church outinjr. 



stage for the star performers, 
but it was a bad theater for 
most of the audience, which was 
dispersed down the sides of the 



And instead of the tu sionsj reflecting pool for a third of 
that had been expected, they : a mile. 

gave this city a day of sao) Still the crowd remained in 
music, strange silences and ■ good temper, and many who 

good feeling in the streets. j could not find comfortable space 
It was apparent from early | in the open with ft clear vjm 
morning that this would be an ! . m . f . iir nrr , nr . t „i r ,< 
extraordinary day. At 8 A.M.'' lp to , the Memorial ste P* W " 
when rush-hour traffic is nor- :tcr °d back und °r the trees and 
mally creeping bumper-to- ! sat down on their placards, 
'bumper across the Virginia! On the platform, Roy 
bridges and down the main Wilkins, executive secretary of 



boulevards from Maryland, the 
streets had the abandoned look 
of Sunday morning. 



the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, surveyed the sea of people 



From a helicopter over the and said, "I'm very satisfied. It 



city, it was possible to see 
caravans of chartered buses 
streaming down New York Ave- 
nue from Baltimore and points 
North, but the downtown 
streets were empty. Nothing 
moved in front of the White 
House, nor on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

A Day of Siege 



looks like a Yankee game." 

Photographers Busy- 
Inside, under the Lincoln .sta- 
tue, the photographers were 
deployed five deep around Burt 
Lancaster, Harry Bclafontc and 
Charlton Heston.On metal chairs 
in the guest sections, Marlon 
Brando and Paul Newman were 
i submitting to microphone inter- 
ior the natives, this was ob-l viewers, 
viously a day of siege and thej As the crowd on the steps 
streets were being left to thej thickened and gradually became 
marchers. ^ ian impassable mass, the extra- 



By 9:30, the number of 
marchers at the assembly point 
by the Washington Monument 
had, reached about 40,000, but 
it was a crowd without fire. 
Mostly, people who had traveled 
together sat on the grass or 
posed for group portraits 
against the monument, like 
tourists on a rare visit to the 
capital. 

Here and there, little groups 
stood in the sunlight and sang. 
A group of 75 young people 
from Danville, Va., came dressed 
in white sweatshirts with crud- 
ly cut black mourning bands on 
their sleeves. 

"We're mourning injustice in 
Danville," explained James 
Bruce, a 15-year-old who said 
he has been arrested three times 
for participating in demonstra- 
tions there. 

Standing together, the group 
sang of the freedom fight in a 
sad melody with words that 
went, "Move on, move on, move 
on with the freedom fight; move 
on, move on, we're fighting for 
equal rights." 

Other hymns came from 
groups scattered over the 
grounds, but there was no cohe 
sion in the crowd. 

Instead, a fair grounds at- 
mosphere prevailed. Marchers 
kept straggling off to ride the 
elevators to the top of the mon- 
ument. Women sat on the grass 
and concentrated on feeding 
babies. 

Among the younger members 
of the crowd, beards were in 
high vogue. "It's just tha.t 
we're so busy saving the world 
that we don't have time to 
shave," Kyle Valkar, 19-year- 
old Washingtonian, explained. 

Up on the slope nea-r the 
monument's base, Peter Ottley, 
president ,of the Building Serv- 
ices International Union, Local 
144, in New York City, was 
ignoring the loudspeaker and 
holding a press conference be- 
fore about 100 of his delegates. 

He thought the march would 
"convince the legislators that 
something must be done, be- 
cause it is the will of the people 
to give equality to all." 

In the background, the ampli- 
fier was presenting Joan Baez, 
the folk singer. 

One Note of Bitterness 

In one section of the ground, 
a group from Americus and 
Albany, Ga., was gathered un- 
der its own placards singing 
its own hymn. The placards con- 
veyed an uncharacteristic note 
of bitterness. 

"What is a state without jus- 
tice but a. robber band en- 
larged?" asked one. Another 
bore the following inscription: 
"Milton Wilkerson— 20 stitches. 
Emanuel McClendon— 3 stitches 
(Age 67). James Williams- 
broken leg." 

Charles Macken, 15, of Al- 
bany, explained the placard in 



He was convinced that thej a deep Georgia accent, 
country has finally grappling j "That's where the police beat 
with the Negro problem instead | these people up," he said, 
of evading it; that the Negro] Over the loudspeaker, Roose- 
himself was "for the first time" velt Johnson was urged to come 



aware of his value as a human 
being and was "no longer at the 
mercy of what the white people 
imagine the Negro to be." 
Merely the Beginning 

On the whole, the speeches 
were not calculated to make Re- 
publican politicians very happy 
with the Negro. This may hurt, 
for, without substantial Repub- 
lican support, the Kennedy pro- 



All bars and liquor stores gram on civil rights and jobs 
were closed and restaurants and is not going through, 
hotels forbidden to serve alco-! Apparently this point nn- 
holic beverages by order of thejpressed President Kennedy, who 

listened to some of the speeches 
on television. When the Negro 
leaders came out of the White 
House, Dr. King emphasized 
that bipartisan support was es- 
sential for passage of the Ken- 
nedy civil rights program. 

Aside from this, the advan- 
tages of the day for the Negro 
cause outran the disadvantages. 

Above all, they got over Lin- 
coln's point that "the necessity 
of being ready increases." For 
they left no doubt that this was 
not the climax of their cam- 
paign for equality but merely 
the beginning, that they were 
\g to stay in the streets 
until they could get equality in 
the schools, restaurants, houses 
and employment agencies of the 
nation, and that, as they dem- 
onstrated here today, they had 
found an effective way to dem- 
onstrate for changes in the laws 
without breaking the law them- 
selves. 



District Commissioners. Many 
normally jammed restaurants 
were only half or two-thirds 
full. Some closed for the day. 

It was clear that business 
Washington was unhappy about 
the situation, regardless of the 
individual's views on racial is- 
sues. 

"You can hardly expect me 
to jump with joy," said one 
store proprietor, who had had 
only three customers in the 
morning. 

Penalty Urged for States 
With Voting Discrimination 



WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 ( AP) 
—Reapportionment of the House 
by reducing the number_pJE Rep 
resentatives from states that 
deny the franchise to qualified 
voters has been proposed by 
Representative Abraham J. Mul 
ter, Democrat of Brooklyn. 

He introduced a resolution 
yesterday calling for creation o 
a committee to determine the 
number of Representatives each 
state should have under the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

This amendment provides that 
a state's representation shall be 
reduced in the proportion that 
the number of citizens denied 
the right to vote shall bear to 
the whole number of citizens 
over 21 years of age. 



Lost Boy Quickly Found 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 (AP) 
— The first youngster who 
strayed at the Washington 
Monument today was 9-year-old 
Larry Johnson of East Orange, 
N. J. Larry was quickly re- 
united with his father, Roose- 
velt Johnson, a few hundred 
yards from the speaker's stand 
at the mammoth civil rights 
rally. 



claim his lost son, Lawrence. 

From the monument grounds 
the loudspeaker boomed an an- 
nouncement that the police had 
estimated that 90,000 marchers 
were already on the scene. 

At 10:56 the loudspeaker an- 
nounced desperately that "we 
are trying to locate Miss Lena 
Home," and a group from Cam- 
bridge, Md.,' was kneeling while 
the Rev. Charles M. Bowen of 
Bethel A.M.E. Church prayed. 

"We know truely that we will 
— we shall — overcome — some 
day," he was saying. 

The Cambridge group rose 
and began a gospel hymn and 
clapped and swayed. The loud- 
speaker was saying, 'Lena — 
wherever you are — ." 

Many were simply picnicking. 
They had brought picnic baskets 
and thermos jugs and camp 
stools, and lunched leisurely in 
the soft August sunshine. Some 
stretched out to doze on the 
grass. 

Singer Introduced 

At 11:10 Bobby Darin, the 
teen-age pop singer, was being 
introduced over the amplifier. 
He was, he announced. "Here 
as a singer, and I'm proud and 
kind of choked up." 

The marchers by this time, 
however, had had enought of 
the Monument grounds. Spon- 
taneously, without advice from 
the platform, they began to flow 
away, moving toward the Lin 
coin Memorial, where the official 
program was to begin at noon. 

Thousands simply began to 
move out into Constitution Ave- 
nue, and in a few minutes it 
was tens of thousands.. They 
trooped leisurely out into the 
boulevard and moved haopily 
along in a strange mood of 
quiet contentment. 

By 11:55, much of the crowd 
had regrouped at the Lincoln 
Memorial, where the" speaker's 
platform was set on the top 
step under the Lincoln statue. 

This made an impressive 



ordinary politeness that charac- 
terized the clay was dramatized 
every time an elbow was 
crooked. 

People excused themselves for 
momentarily obstructing a view, 
excused themselves for drop- 
ping cigarette ashes on shoe- 
shines. . 

When the marshals called f >i' 
a clear path, hundreds hasinin! 
to fall aside with a goi ; ! 
rarely seen in the typical w •: ■; -a 
crowd. The sweetness and p a- 
tience of the crowd may !:••. i? 
set some sort of national h . i- 
water mark in mass decent'. 1 \ 
■ The program at the Mem ■ ; ; 
began with more music. Pi-.. ■, 
Paul and Mary, a folk-sin;,;: ; 
trio, were there "to exprc. i 
song what this meeting is ril 
about," as Ossie Davis, the re 
ter of ceremonies, put it. 

Then there was Josh W!''.V, 
in a gray short-sleeved sn.u:.-; 
shirt, singing "ain't nohedy 
gonna stop me, nobody gonna 
keep me, from marchin' down 
freedom's road." 

And the Freedom Singers 
from Mississippi, a hand-clap- 
ping group of hot gospel shout - 
ers whom Mr. Davis introduced 
as "straight from one of t;io 
prisons of the South," 

"They've been in so m.'iny, I 
forget which one it is," ha 
added. 

At 1:19 P.M. there w;is I!:* 
i Rev. ■ Fred L. Shuttlesw; : 
president of the Alabama r - >~ 
tian Movement for Hi - ■ :\ 
Rights and a leader of the i'-..- 
mingham demonstrations. 

A 1:28 P.M. Miss Bac/. v ,>-, 
singing "Little baby, don". ; u 
cry, you know your mama \v> 
die, all your trials will soon i\; 
over." 

As she sang,.,Mayor W ■ r ■ ■: 
of New York made his appear- 
ance, walking down the Me- 
morial steps. 

Bundle Speaks 

Miss Baez was followed i y 
Dr. Ralph Bunche. 

"Anyone who cannot ur. 
stand the significance of vnur 
presence here today," he said, 
"is blind and deaf." The crowd 
roared approval. 

Then came Dick Gregorv, th« 
comedian. 

"The last time I saw tie<5 
many of us," he said, "Full 
Connor was doing all the talk- 
ing." The reference was (<i i .'i - 
gene (Bull) Connor, who was 
police commissioner of Th;- 
mingham during the spring dem- 
onstrations there, 

To many of the marchers, t Jv? 
program must have begun in 
seem like eternity, and the 
crowd slowly began dissolving 
from the edges. Mr. Lawns it 
read a lengthy statement fine. 
1,500 Americans in Euro,:-. 
They were in favor of \h?. 
march. Mr. Belafonte r^d ;i 
statement endorsed by a 
group of actors, writers a:id re- 
tcrtainers. They also favored ;hn 
march. 

Bob Dylan, a young folk . 
er, rendered a lugubrious moun- 
tain song about "The day Mcd- 
gar Evcrs was buried from a 
bullet that he caught." Mr. Lan- 
caster, Air. Belafonte and Mr. 
Heston found time dragging, 
stood up to stretch and chat, 
and set off pandemonium 
among the photographers. Mr. 
Brando submitted to another 
microphone interviewer. 
Speaking Begins 

At 1:59 the official speaking 
began. For those who listened 
it was full of noble statement 
about democracy and religious 
sincerity, but the crowd was 
dissolving fast now. Tens of 
dissolving fast now. 

These missed two of the emo- 
tional high points of the day. 
One was Mahalia Jackson's 
singing, which seemed to bounce 
off the Capitol far up the mall. 
The other was the speech of the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. 

Long before that, however, 
huge portions of the crowd had 
drifted out of earshot. Thou- 
sands had moved back into 
Constitution Avenue to walk 
dreamily in the sun. The grass 
for blocks az-ound was covered 
with sleepers. Here and there, a 
man sat under a tree and sang 
to a guitar. ' 

Mostly though, the "march- 
ers" just strolled in the sun- 
shine. Most looked contented 
and tired and rather pleased 
with what they had done. 



Mississippians Do Extra Duty 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 
(UPI)— About 25 demonstrators 
from Clarksdale, Miss., marched 
back to the Washington Monu- 
ment grounds today, while some 
groups were still headed for the 
civil rights rally at the Lincoln 
Memorial. Members of the group 
felt Mississippi had a peculiar 
problem and they wanted to do 
extra marching to demonstrate 
that, a. spokesman said. 
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After leaving trains at Union Station, marchers take shuttle buses to marshalling area at Washington Monument Lincoln Memorial frames part of the crowd. In the distance are the Washington Monument and the Reflecting Pool. 



MARCH 




Ihe marchers, singing and chanting, sweep along Constitution Avenue from the Washington Monument toward the Lincoln Memorial. The most significant noint of their siens was the emnhasis that 



what thpv wanfpfl 



tllpv ivantarl "fiaiit " 




Mahalia Jackson sings on podium at the Lincoln Memorial 




Exhausted 



The New York Times (By Carl t. Gosset Jr.). Associated rr« 3 uim™ ™„ 



Normally the Reflecting Pool is a key clement in a formal setting, but yesterday it lent a touch of informality 
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Traffic Control Works Smoothly in Capital Although Volume Exceeds Predictions 





Task of Police Is Eased as 
Thousands of Residents 
Stay in Their Homes 



By JOSEPH A. LOFTUS 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28— 

Some .came by dawn's early 
light. 

The freedom march was 
a thin line then. Nor was it 
long. Viewed from a helicopter, 
the grounds around the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lin- 
coin Memorial were a lush 
green, dotted by a few early 
arrivals. Traffic was light on 
all arteries and moved swiftly. 

Slowly the tempo rose. By 
10, the inpouring was tremen- 
dous. This went on for two 
hours. The great crush of hu- 
manity on the monument 
grounds spilled over into Con- 
stitution Avenue and edged 
westward like a great lava 
flow. 

At 2:35 the helicoptering po- 
lice reported to their amaze- 
ment 1,514 parked buses. This 
far exceeded their careful es- 
timates. 

Not the Biggest Crowd 
The police estimated that 
more than 175,000 persons had 
jammed into the few acres east 
of the memorial and that 25,000 
were scattered. 

The capital has dealt with 
larger crowds, but this was 
something new. The inaugura- 
tions of 1952 an* *J>*S brought 
750,000 pers' towntown 
Washington, but most of them 
were spectators. Today, nearly 
all were participants. Besides, 
they rolled in and out within a 
few hours. 

Traffic control was close to 
flawless. Some congestion oc- 
curred on three arteries leading 
into the city, but it was short- 
lived. 

The police task was eased be- 
cause thousands stayed at home. 

Many employes of the Federal 
and District Governments took 
a day of their annual leave, but 
apparently enough of them re- 
ported for work to give the 
traffic experts concern. District 
employes were released at 3:15 
and Federal employes, at the 
request of the police, at 3:30. 

By 2:30, hundreds of partici 
pants were leaving the scene 
of the ceremonies, long before 




IZVESTIA PLACES 
RALLY ON PAGE ONE 



It Says Men Seeking Dignity 
•Will Never Turn Back' 



Associated Press 

TIME OUT: Marchers pause for lunch at one of the mobile refreshment stands set up be- 
tween the Lincoln Memorial and Washington Monument. Military policeman stands guard. 



Marchers Sing and Voice Hope 
On Way to Washington Rally 



EATING FACILITIES 
TAXED TO FULLEST 



A Happy, Day in Harlem 

BarPairon's 'Wish I Was There' Tells 
Feeling oi Many Watching Rally on TV 



Special to The New York Times j 

\VAfciiL\GiOW, Aug. -8 — 
By airplane, bus. train, and! 
automobile the demonstrators! 
came to the nation's capital 
today, singing similar songs 
and expressing similar hopes. 

Eighty-seven Negroes and 
whites boarded a chartered air- 
liner in Los Angeles and ar- 
rived in Washington eight 
hours later. 

It took four hours for 1,076 
persons to travel here from 
New York on a special 14-car 
train. Other New Yorkers ar- 
rived by bus in about six hours. 

A delegation of 260 Alabam- 
ians arrived at noon today af- 
ter a 22-hour bus ride through 
the South. 

In each case, there was some! an apple, 
singing of freedom songs. But 
often the singing gave way to 
quiet, serious conversations 
about the meaning of the march 
and the direction of the non- 
violent protest movement. 

A Determined Mood 



Food From New York 
Fails to Lure Marchers 

Specl&l to The New York Time* <:■ 

WASHINGTON. Aug. 28- 
Two large trucks from New 
York dispensed 50-cent-a-bag 
lunches to the civil rights 
marchers today. Trade at 
these two stands was rela- 
tively slim, however. 

By midafternoon, fewer 
than half the estimated total 
of 80,000 lunches in the ship- 
ment had been sold. Some 
marchers complained about 
the skimplness of the fare, 
which consisted of a cheese 
sandwich, slice of cake and 



By HENRY TANNER 

Special to The New York Times 
MOSCOW, Aug. 28— Izvestia, 
the Soviet Government news- 
paper, declared today that the 
participants in the civil rights 
march in Washington had been 
wished success by the "whole 
of progressive humanity." 

In a front-page article the 
newspaper wrote that the 
demonstration was "only the be» 
ginning of a long, hard road." 

"The men fighting for their 
human dignity will never turn 
aside, will nevr turn back," it 
said. . 

Tass, the official press 
agency, said in a commentary 
that the march focused atten 
tion on "the most acute domes' 
tic problems of the biggest 
capitalist power." 

Because of the time dif- 
ference between Washington 
and Moscow, today's comments 
were written before the march 
got under way. The Moscow 
radio gave a brief account to- 
night' of the gathering before 
the Lincoln Memorial and of 
the meeting of the leaders of 
the march with members of 
Congress, 

The Tass article stressed that 
American whites as well as Ne 
groes were participating in the 
movement for racial equality, 
The purpose of the march, the 
agency said, was to obtain eco 
nomic as well as political equal 
ity for the Negro. 
President Kennedy's civil 
., . V> j o . i rights bill, although a "definite 

Medical Posts Swamped step forward," said nothing 



By GAY TALESE 




Leaders Speak at Memorial 
— Laymen in March 



The Talk 
of 
Harlem 



but Illnesses Are Minor 



fruit given out on the train. 

They rarely raised their 
voices above the level of quiet 
conversation. When they did, 
they raised them in song. 
From coach to coach the 



The Los Angeles group sang son S s rolIed: " We Sha11 0ver " 
"We Shall Overcome" for local! come" — the favorite — "Free- 
television cameramen at the Los dom - Freedom!" and "Good 
thev had ended. Shuttle buses' Angeles International Airport. 'News. Freedom Comm'. and 
carried them to the railioad But once they were in flight We Won 't Be Left Behind, 
station. Sonic of tlK.se who left the demonstrators sang no A nush fcl1 over lne S rou P as 
early reported thev could notsongs. Their mood was one ff-™ nistcrs in each of the coache i> 
ircl close enough to sec the determination. , offered prayers. "Help us, 

speakers and performers. They, "You can never know," one Lorc!i " said one min '5 ter ' " not 



By CABELL PHILLIPS 
Special to The New York Tlmei 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28— 
Food, medical and sanitary fa- 
cilities for the tens of thousands 
of marchers today were very 
nearly stretched to the break 
ing point. 

Two dozen first aid stations 
scattered about the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Me 
morial treated more than 1,700 
patients by late afternoon. Only 
four, however, were hospital 
ized. 

It appeared that most march- 
ers had brought food with them. 
Thousands spread out picnic 
lunches under the trees begin- 
ning about noon, and munched 
sandwiches and fruit through 
the early part of the ceremonies 
on the memorial steps. 

Many hundreds of marchers, 
after the parade from the monu- 
ment, made at once for the re- 
flecting pool in front of the 



about equal pay for equal work 
for whites and Negroes," the 
Tass commentator noted. 

"The ideology of racism is 
extremely profitable for the 
owners of monopolies, planta- 
tions and big and small enter- 
prises. It has been estimated 
that last year the American 
employers received $14,000,000 
000 of additional profits from 
the difference in pay between 
whites and Negroes," the arti- 
cle said 



were tired and wanted a place Negro woman told her white 
to sit down. * Iscatmate, "what it's like to be 

Later in the afternoon as, a Negro. No matter how hard 
trains got away on schedule, you try, you can't imagine go 
the police reported that the sta- ' 
tion crowd was orderly and "in 
a jovial mood." 

By 6:10 P.M., 50 per cent of 
the special buses had left the 
city. 

Viewed from a helicopter, 
Washington was impressive for 
its magnificent distances and 
the richness of its trees and 
hwns. But it revealed little that 



ing into a hamburger shop with 
your children and being told, 
'We don't serve niggers here.' " 
Benjamin Graham Jr., an 18- 
year-old student, almost missed 
the flight because of charges 
pending against him in Tor- 
rance. Calif. 



to disgrace ourselves this day. 
Help us to make this a proud 
day." 

About half the train was 
made up of members of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North 
America. The other half con- 
sisted of Newark area members 
of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Another group of New York 



Headlines in London 

LONDON, Aug. 28 (AP) — 
The March drew major head- 
lines in the British press today. 

The newspapers discussed the 
tensions underlying United 
States racial conflicts, but gen- 
erally avoided partisan issues 
and offering solutions. 

The Herald, a labor paper, was 
an exception. It said in a dis- 
patch from Washington that 
President Kennedy "could well 
have done without the embar- 
rassment of a freedom march 
at such a time as this." 

It said: 

"His Administration have 



THEY sat around Harlem's 
bars all day listening to it 
on the radio or watching it on 
television, and they seemed ex- 
cited and very happy— the way 
they used to seem in such bars 
on nights when Joe Louis was 
fighting. 

"Oh, I wish I was there," 
said a man at the Empire Bar 
on 125th Street, 
gazing up at the 
sight of more than 
200,000 in Wash- 
ington demonstra 
ting for equal 
rights. "Yeah," said the bar- 
tender, emptying a bottle. 

Suddenly, the bartender 
scowled and turned his head; 
someone at the far side of the 
room had dropped k coin in the 
juke box, and now rock'n'roll 
music blared from the machine. 

"Who did that?" the bartend 
er demanded. 

A drinker at the bar nodded 
to a girl sitting with her boy 
friend at the booth in the cor 
net. 

The bartender swore to him- 
self. Then, stretching toward 
the television, he turned the 
volume up so loud that it 
drowned out the juke box. The 
drinkers at the bar noded ap- 
provingly; at this time they 
were interested only in the 
tenor of Roy Wilkins coming 
from the Lincoln Memorial. 

OUTSIDE, the streets of Har- 
lem were quiet. Some pedes- 
trians walked in the sun carry- 
ing transistors tuned to Wash- 
ington. A small crowd watched 
television at the Barber Queen, 
a shop on 125th Street. 

"Oh, this is the greatest day 
in the black man's history," 
said a man in the No. 3 chair. 

"That Reuther made a hell- 
uva speech, didn't he?" said the 
man next to him. 
"Yeah." 

"Hey, Where's Johnny?" said 
a customer, Eddie Johns, step- 
ping into the shop and looking 
for his favorite barber, Johnny 
Wilson. 
"Went to Washington." 
"I shoulda gone myself," said 
Eddie Johns, waving and walk- 
ing toward Seventh Avenue. 



in vogue with white people, 
some of the clubs on Seventh 
Avenue were banned to Negroes 
except to entertainers. 
One night at the Cotton Club 
the famous W. C. Handy could 
not get in the door — even 
though his music was the fea- 
ture of the show. 

Langston Hughes, the poet, 
who also remembers being 
banned from the better clubs 
in those days, recalls of the 
Twenties: 
- "Thousands of whites came 
to Harlem ni ght after 'night, 
thinking the Negroes loved to 
have them there and firmly be 
lieving that all Harlemites left 
their houses at sundown to 
sing and dance in cabarets, be- 
cause most of the whites saw 
nothing but the cabarets, not 
the houses." 

The Negroes wishing to pro- 
test then along Seventh Ave 
niie used different tactics of 
non-violence. 

For example, Jules Bledsoe, 
singer of "Old Man River" in 
"Show Boat," bought a long, 



By IRVING SPIEGEL 

Special to The New York Time* — 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28^- 
The march on Washington io- 
today brought together Uie^na- 
tion's three major faiths • • 
Protestant, Roman Patholic and 
Jewish— in support of the.'.Ne- 
groes' militant bid for full 
equality. 

For several months, lay and 
religious leaders had worked 
closely with Negro civil rights 
groups in planning the dem- 
onstration and in drawing up 
the demands that were . pre- 
sented to President Kennedy at 
the White House. This coop- 
erative effort was demonstrated 
in force today. 

Representatives of the three 
religious groups were among 
the ten chairmen of the march 
and spoke from the platform at 
the Lincoln Memorial. 
They were the Rev. Dr. En- 



white automobile and hired a; gene Carson Blake, stated clerk 
chauffeur— a white one. He or- f the United Presbyterian 
dered the chauffeur to wear aj Church in the n s A and vi( . e 
white drivers' uniform so thati . . 

nobody would be confused about! chairman of the Commission on 
identities when the big carj Race Relations of the National 
rolled up and down Seventh! Council of Churches; Matthew 
Avenue. • jAhmann, executive director- of 

• | the National Catholic Confer- 

of Harlem has completely H 



changed; now Black Muslims 
denounce the whites in speeches 
at night on Seventh Avenue. 
And there are Negro merchants 
resentful because much of the 

property on 125th Street is Monument to the Lincoln Mc 
owned by whites. The Negroes ; morial. Many carried placards 
regard them as "Colonialists" j testifying 



200 Religious Leaders 

It was estimated that 1.0.001 
church and synagogue mem- 
bers—led by 200 religious lead- 
moved fn>m the Washington 



who, after closing their Harlem 
shops at night, remove .heir 
wealth to all-white neighbor- 
hoods. 

Nevertheless, the rabble-rous- 
ers were in the minority yes- 
terday. 

Police cars patrolled Harlem's 
streets all day, thinking it 
would be a big day for rob- 
beries, with so many Negro 



"We march together — Cath- 
olics, Jews, Protestants — . for 
dignity and brotherhood of all 
men under God. Now!" 

Dr. Blake indicted the Prot.- 
.estant churches for having 
"failed to put their own house 
in order." 

"After 100 years of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, 
17G years after the adoption of 



Lincoln Memorial. They tookldragged their feet over Negro 
off their shoes and dunked their' 
feet in the cool water while 
eating lunch 



Los Angeles Negro leaders 
said 3,000 more persons from 
Southern California wanted to 
make the trip but could not 
afford the $206 charter air fare. 

The Rev. Arthur A. Peters, 
president of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, es- 
timated that 1.000 persons from 
Southern California had driven 
to Washington for the march. 

A delegation from New York 
boarded a special train at 6 
A. M. in a friendly but subdued 
mood. 

Mindful of repeated admoni- 
tions from section leaders to 
"behave with dignity," they 
read newspapers, slept, chatted, 
and munched on sandwiches and 



Mr. Graham was arrested ,. . . _., 

three times during picketing atj ers & ot an earher „ start They 

_ an all-white housing tract in! left the j* 2 ; 30 AM - 

was different from any othenTorrance. When charges were' huses tnat . lackcd foamy cusn- 
surnmer's dav unless one knewidropped Monday as part of a i° ns - reading lamps and air 
what he was looking for. (peace agreement between the conditioning. About all the rid 
Room for the Traffic 'Torrance City Council and' the! could do was ^ng and talk. 
Koomio, me iraim. | Congress o£ Racial EqU aUty,l Mike Sussman a 20-year-old 
Connecticut. Avenue, an ar-:^ ne youth's parents agreed to iwm ^ e student of 4523 Broad- 
.... vt i„„j I . . . - ..-'■p > .. • ... waV( Yovt Tryon Park, said, 

"I'm not looking out for my- 
self; I'm looking out for the 
Negro. This is something that 
everybody has to support, and 
not sit around and wait and 
see. 

Albert Paxton, a Negro taxi 
driver from 164 West 144th 
Street, explained why he came 
to Washington: 

"It was a duty for me. I drove 
a cab for a while this [Tuesday] 
evening, and then said, 'That's 
it. I'm going to Washington be 
cause it's a duty that has to 
be done.' " 

The demonstrators from Ala- 
bama sang freedom songs on 
their long trip from Birming- 
ham, but for the most part 
they' talked. There were hours 
of recollections about last 
spring's civil rights demonstra 
tions in Birmingham. 

One of the six busloads of 
Alabamians moaned almost en 
masse when a white policeman 
stopped the bus to give instruc- 
tions on the outskirts of Wash 
ington. 

But when the bus approached 
the march area ind a smartly 
uniformed Negro military po- 
liceman gave further directions, 
there was a different reaction. 

"Now that's what I call good 
police work," said one of the 

As the delegation from Ala- 
bama pulled into Washington 
some passengers expressed re- 
gret that they had no banners 
flying from their buses. Many 
of the other buses had banners 
and signs 

"They ought to know who we 
are," said one man from Birm 
ingham. "After all, we're the 
ones who started the whole 
freedom movement." 

"Yeah," replied a fellow 
passenger, "but can you see us 
getting through Alabama with 
signs all over these buses? We'll 
let 'em know who we are once 
we get to the Washington Mon- 
ument." 



residents away from home, tor the Constitution, 173 years 
• the trip to Washington. after the Bill of Rights! 'the 

SEVENTH Avenue is the live- But in the evening, the d^-.k United States still faces a racial 
liest street in Harlem. It is !. sergeant of the 26th Pi vinct.' crisis," he said, 
the center of the better shops reported no robberies or other Mr. Ahmann, a lav Roman 
and better bars. Here and there ; crime. Catholic leader, asked:' 

one finds some fine, tall build- 1 "it's certainly been a wonder- 1 "Who can call himself a man 
ings designed by Stanford' lul day for Harlem. " said Mrs.; and take part in a svstem of 
White— before 1900, which is Roline Brazacl, walking homclsogregation which frightens the 
when the Negroes moved up-, as twilight began to descend on while man into denying what 
town en masse to this ghetto; Harlem, and the evening rush he knows to be right, into d<v 
from Greenwich Villeg and San'hour crowds began tn push up nying the law of his God ?" 
Juan Hill. from subway kiosks. - 'Rabbi Prinz. who knew- Nazi 

In the Twenties and Thirties,; "I just hope that nothing-persecution in Berlin 3d vrar- 
when Harlem clubs were much; happens tonight to spoil it." ago. recalled the ancient history 

- _, - . _ - r= r 'Of the Jews, which, hp said, be- 

and vcarr.- 



tery for Maryland commuters, i split the cost of the flight with 
is ordinarily four lanes of n j m 
screeching brakes in the rush! 
hour. Today there was plenty 
of bumper room, although traf- 
fic had not quite thinned down 
to the density of a Sunday 
morning. 

The Washington-Baltimore 
parkway, a high-density artery 
any business day, showed thin, 
swift movements at 7:30. 

At Union Station, outbound 
train movements seemed to ex- 
ceed the inbound. This was de- 
ceptive. 

The stationmaster reported 
that the first two specials ar- 
rived at 7 A.M., one from Pitts- 
burgh, another from Cincinnati. 
By 10:15, eleven specials had ar- 
rived. 

Altogether, 21 special and 16 
regular trains pulled into the 
sheds. They had to be backed 
out for locomotive turnarounds 
and, from the air, looked like de- 
partures. 

Beginning about 10, the park- 
way from Baltimore and points 
north began to choke up a bit. 
But by 11:15, or earlier, traffic 
flowed swiftly straight for the 
monument grounds. There were 
almost as many buses as private 
cars in lne southbound lanes. On 
they came in singles and sixes, 
and once a cluster of eight. 

More Buses Than Expected 

Capt. Thomas I. Herlihy of 
the special investigation squad 
l'".d checked as' thoroughly as 
pssiblo on probable bus arriv- 
Every police chief in the 
]■ "d had been queried on the 
1 .'"type network. 

C '.plain Herlihy had checked 
■<■•■'■ h Greyhound and Trailways 
-1 with the Interstate Com- 
■ — ne Com mission. The esti- 
'e was 800 to 900. Instead, 
i. re than 1,500 buses came. 

They were parked in reserved 
r —ices lohg the Mall and around 

e Ellipse south of the White 
I .iuse. The monument grounds 
were not far off, except for 
those who had spent the night 
on the road, 

Tour chartered planes brought 
about 100 each. One crossed the 
continent from California. Two 
r".me from Chicago, and one 
Lrm New York. 

The first focus was the monu- 
^mT-nt. Across the tidal basin 
svmcwhat inaccessible to the 
freedom worshippers, stood the 
white-domed memorial to one 
of freedom's fathers, Thomas 
Jefferson, looking neglected and 
lonely, 



Wagner Halls March; 
Cites Whites' Turnout 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28— 
Mayor Wagner, heading a 
delegation of New York City 
officials, hailed the civil 
rights rally here today as "an 
all-American demonstration." 

The Mayor said that the 
march merited this descrip- 
tion because large numbers of 
whites had turned out in sup- 
port of Negro demands for 
equal rights legislation. 

Mr. Wagner received a 
warm reception as he and 
other top city officials ar- 
rived at the Lincoln Memorial 
before noon. The Mayor and 
his party sat through the 
rally. 

The Mayor expressed pleas- 
ure that the march was "so 
orderly and enthusiastic." 

The city delegation in- 
cluded all members of the 
Board of Estimate except 
Manhattan Borough President 
Edward R. Dudley, who was 
unable to be present and sent 
Deputy Borough President 
Earl Brown to represent him. 

Governor Rockefeller, who 
also said he could not be 
present, sent two representa- 
tives—George Fowler, chair- 
man of the State Commission 
for Human Rights, and Alex- 
ander Aldrich, who serves as 
chairman of the Governor's 
Special Cabinet Committee on 
Civil Rights. 



Those who depended on the 
seven licensed vendors for sand- 
wiches and ice cream did not 
fare so well. 

Crowds of a hundred or more 
either stretched out in block- 
long lines throughout the day 
or pushed and shoved their way 
to each counter. At most of 
these the fare was restricted 
to hot dogs, soft drinks and ice 
cream sticks. 

Aside from heat and weari- 
ness, apparently the most acute 
discomfort suffered was the in- 
adequacy of public toilet facili- 
ties. 

There were approximately a 
dozen portable units, each with 
10 individual toilets, for the 
demonstrators. Most of the day 
long lines of men, women and 
children queued up before them. 

Sixty-six persons were sent 
by ambulance to hospitals, but 
only four were sufficiently ill 
to "be admitted for treatment. 
No fatalities were reported. 

Health services were provided 
not only by the district govern- 
ment, 'but also by the Red 
Cross and National Guard. 
Much difficulty was experienced 
by the first aid workers in get- 
ting through the tightly packed 
crowds around the Lincoln Me- 
morial to reach the fainting vio 
tims. 

In at least one instance, an 
unconscious woman was passed 
hand by hand over the heads of 
the crowd for almost twenty 
feet to a cleared space where 
stretcher bearers were waiting, 



5 i can with "slavery 

rights as long as they could, vision sets this evening. Tele- the authorities allowed twoimr for freedom." ' 
since this troublesome business casts were relayed here by the from the group to enter the: Seated on the platform weie 
is the canker m the Democratic : Te istar satellite but they wereiEmbassy with a "message for 34 pther ministers and lav rcp- 

not put on until this evening. (President Kennedy." In the ab- 



party's soul. 



14,000 Return by Train 
More than 14,000 persons 
returned to the city last night 
by train after participating in 
the March on Washington. 
Thousands of others returned 
by bus and private car. The 
first of 14 special trains from 
the Capital arrived at Pennsyl 
vania Station about 9:15 P.M. 
By 11:30, 11 out of the 14 had 
returned and the police re- 
ported no Incidents. 



"Now, however, he must make 
a liberal if it chokes him." 

The Express, a Conservative 
paper, used a front-page head- 
line to describe Washington as 
a "city of nerves." 

"The British people are not 
the kind to show anything but 
understanding for the Ameri- 
cans on this difficult day," the 
Express commented. 

Another conservative news- 
paper, The Telegraph, said 
American Negroes "can gain 
their ends only be getting and 
keeping the support of the ma- 
jority of white Americans, es- 
pecially in the North." 



Protest Lodged in Munich 
Special to The New Yorlc Times 
BONN, Aug. 28— A group of 
thirty Americans and Germans 
marched on the Consulate Gen- 
eral in Munich today to express 
their solidarity with the march- 
ers in Washington. 

Al Hoosman a boxer turned 
actor living in the Bavarian 
capital, acted as spokesman for 
the group. He handed Deputy 
Consul General Neil M. Ruge 
a petition demanding full civil 
rights for all minorities in the 
United States. The demonstra- 
tion, which took place in the 



The Financial Times coun- ra i n , was without incident 
sclcd for time, education and 
patience to overcome discrimi- 
natory attitudes, and for leg- 
islation against material con- 
ditions reflecting such atti- 
tudes. 



Played Up in Paris 
Special to The New York Time! 

PARIS, Aug. 28— The march 
on Washington was the most 
publicized of today's foreign or 
domestic events here. 

It dominated the front pages 
of the Paris 'press in detailed 
advance articles, some of which 
included maps of the major 
points in Washington. 

Accounts of the event will 
not be available until tomorrow 
morning because of the- five- 
hour time difference but mil- 
lions of persons were able to 
view the event on their tele- 



Cairo Rally Suppressed 



sence of Ambassador John S. 
Badeau, the message was ac- 
cepted by Michael Sterner, po- 
litical attache. The message de- 
nounced discrimination prac- 
tices in the United States. 



Ben Bella in Salute 

Special to The New York Times 
ALGIERS, Aug. 28— Premier 
Ahmed Ben Bella expressed to- 
day Algeria's "solidarity" with 
the marchers and praised the 
Kennedy Administration's ef- 
forts in behalf od racial equal- 



resentatives of religious 
Among them were: 



rroups. 



The Right Rev. William F. 
Creighton, Bishop of the Wash- 
ington Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; former Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota, marching for the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention; Metho- 
dist Bishop John Wesley Lord 
of Washington, and the Rev. 
Gardner Taylor, pastor of the 
Concord Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn. 

Also, the Rev. John Lafarge, 
editor of America, the Jesuit. 



;t Y | weekly; Raymond Hillard. rhair- 

*In a statement to Revolution!™ 11 of the Nation al Catholic 

Conference for Interraeiar.Jns- 

tice, and Bishop John J. Rus- 



Spccial tn The Nnv York Times 

CAIRO. Aug. 28— Thirty Af- 
ricans representing nationalist 
organizations in nine African 
countries delivered to the Unit- 
ed States Embassy here today 
a message supporting the 
march. 

A demonstration by the Af- 
rican League at the Embassy, 
however, was not permitted by 
the Cairo police. The league is 
formed by exiles and other 
leaders from African territories 
seeking independence. The 
would-be demonstrators came 
from Mozambizue, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, Southwest 
Africa, Kenya and Swaziland. 

The police stopped 10 taxi- 
cabs carrying Africans a block 
from the Embassy. Eventually, 




Afrie.aine, a Government-influ- 
enced weekly published tomor- 
row, the Algerian Premier de- 
clared: 

"This march began, in fact, 
several decades ago in order to 
obtain total abolition of segre- 
gation in every area. Several 
years ago the American Ne- 
groes were still alone, oppressed 
and fighting a more or less gen- 
eral hostility. Today we would 
like to salute, along with the 
freedom march, the effort un- 
dertaken by the American Gov- 
ernment in the direction of ra- 
cial integration." 

Ghana Decries Promises 

ACCRA, Ghana, Aug. 28 
(Reuters) — The Ghanaian 
Times in a front-page editorial 
said today the "Voice of the 
Afro-American cries out loud 
for freedom in America, the 
champion of the 'free world.' " 

The pro-Government news- 
paper, commenting on today's 

march- in Washington said a 
"great challenge" faced the 
United States. 

"Time is running out and 
what practical things the United 
States Government docs to 
bring about sanity and racial 
equality will weigh more than 
empty words and promises of 
justice and civil rights for 
Afro-Americans," -,the editorial 
said. 
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Chinese Send Message 

HONG KONG. Aug. 
(Reuters)— The All-China Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and 
nine other Chinese organisa- 
tions have sent a message voic- 
ing support of today's march, 
the official New China News 
Agency reported. 

"The 650,000,000 Chinese peo- 
ple, who have become masters 
of their own country, sympa- 
thize with and support all the 
oppressed peoples in their 
struggles for freedom, equality 
and liberation," the message 
said. 



sell of the Catholic Diocese of 
Richmond. 

Archbishop Opens Ceremony 

Aslo, Irving J. Fain, presi- 
dent of the Union of America it. 
Hebrew Congregations; Rabbi' 
Leon Foyer, president of the 
Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis; George Maislan, 
president of the United Syna- 
gogue, and Shad Polier, chair- 
man of the National Governing 
Council of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

The Most Rev. Patrick- O'Boyle 1 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Washington, read the invoca- 
tion that opened the ceremonies. 
Rabbi Yu Miller, president of 
the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, which represents all 
branches of Judaism, delivered 
a prayer. The benediction clos- 
ing the demonstration was pro- 
nounced by Dr, Benjamin E. 
Mays, president of Morehouse 
College, a Negro institution in 
Atlanta. 

Delegates of Reform Judaism 
carried placards in Hebrew and 
English. One was from Leviticus, 
and is also inscribed on the 
Liberty Bell: 

"Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land, and unto all the in- 
habitants thereof." 

In his prayer, Archbishop 
O'Boyle appealed to the demon- 
strators to advance their cause 
"without bitterness, even when 
confronted with prejudice and 
! discrimination." 



Associated Press 

ACTORS AND AUTHOR: Grouped around James Baldwin, writer, are Charlton Heston, 
left, Harry Belafonte, rear, and Marlon Brando. Scene is ceremony at Lincoln Memorial. 



Ottawa Embassy Picketed 

OTTAWA, Aug. 28 (Canadian 
Press) — Four teen-aged girls 
picketed the United States Em- 
bassy here bearing placards ex- 
pressing sympathy for the 
march. 

The girls are members of the 
New Democratic Youth, junior 
wing of the New Democratic 
party. 



Crowd Hails a Chicagoan 
Who Skated to the Capital 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 
(UPD— Some of the loudest ap- 
plause received by anyone intro- 
duced today prior to the main 
speeches at the Lincoln Me- 
morial integration rally went to 
a man who had roller-skated to 
the march from Chicago. 

Ledger Smith, who took 10 
days to make the 700-mile trip, 
told the crowd, "I'm tired." 

Mr. Smith, a Negro, declined 
to say much more. "Let my 
legs speak for me," he said. 



WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 
(AP)— Bruce Marzhan bicycled 
safely all the way from his 
home in Tulare, S. D., to Wash- 
ington for the march. When he 
reached here, he fell off his 
bicycle and cut his head. He 
was treated at a first aid sta- 
tion, 
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Police Precautions and Festive Spirit of Capital Keep Disorders at a Minimum 
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Rockwell and Cohorts Are 
Quickly Cordoned Off- 
Bomb Scare Arises 



By ROBERT C. TOTH 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28 
Elaborate and publicized police 
precautions, including the sep- 
aration of some self-styled 
Nazis, helped to keep distur- 
bances at a minimum during 
the civil rights rally today. 

The demonstrators carried out 
their march with surprisingly 
few incidents for a gathering 
or more than 200,000. Their 
mood, more festive than restive, 
contributed to the lack of dis- 
turbances. 

From the beginning, the 
march leaders had pleaded for 
nonviolence. Any disturbances, 
they said repeatedly, would hurt 
the" cause for which they assem- 
bled. These admonitions were 
heeded meticulously. 

Only four persons were ar- 
rested. One was Karl R. Allen 
of Tallahasse, Fla., 32-year-old 
deputy commander of the 
American Nazi party, who clear- 
ly bad asked to be seized. 

He attempted to address 
about 80 sympathizers whom 
the police had cordoned off 
across the street from the 
Washington Monument, where 
the march began. 

Mr. Allen completed a sen- 
tence before the police reminded 
him that he could not speak 
without a permit. He started 
again, and got a second warn- 
ing. When he began a 
time, he was escorted to a wait- 
ing police car. 

Youths Look Seedy 

An official of the Congress of 
Racial Equality said he re- 
gretted that the Nazis had not 
been permitted to speak. He 
held that it was their right, re- 
gardless of their views. 

Tark officials had refused 
such permission, the only re- 
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Associated Press 

AFTER MARCH: Discarded signs and other debris litter the lawn around the Reflecting 
Pool across from the Lincoln Memorial after march. Washington Monument is in distance. 



For 200,000 Who Were There 
It Was a Date to Live Forever 



WASHINGTON, 
third i If any button worn today 
captured the emotion that 
moved all who saw the great 
civil rights march on Washing- 
ton, it was the "I Was There" 
button that thousands bought. 

For Aug. 28, 1963, was a his- 
toric day. The 200,000 persons 
who streamed into the capital 
and moved like a mighty river 
up to the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial knew it was a day 



By NAN ROBERTSON 

Special to The New York Tlmej 

Aug. 28 — "Goin' to take it to the Rep- 
resentatives!" 
"Yeah, man." 
"Goin 1 to take 
press!" 
"Yeah, man." 
"Goin" to read 
paper!" 
"Yeah, man." 
"Are you satisfied?" 
"Satisfied!" 
A . matronly Negro 
watching them from the curb 



it to the 



it in the 



woman 



said 

quest from counter-demonstra- they would remember. The num- "My he's quite a singer, 
tor-;, on the ground that thejber alone— the sheer masses of "Yeah, he's going to knock 
number of marchers would tax humanity spread over Washing- himself out," her husband said, 
facilities to the limit. 'ton's wide, grassy spaces— was] ^ 

* Th« Nazi group, made up awesome. 'Organist Is 'Overcome' 

Hrce'v of seedv vouths, them A >«egro woman, wearied fromi „„. _ „ „ ., 

Wt in file. They walked much walking and the hot sun h t J}' c . Sha11 °™ rcom ? ; . >] e 

m re than° a mile and crossed! and the throngs put it this battle h >' mn of the civi1 "S hts 
ni " rR ina " •- 01 i movement, was sang everywhere 

today 



PRELATE OBJECTS 



Archbishop Gives Invocation 
After Talk Is Revised 



'TODAY IS HISTORY' 

Yet Throng Is Lighthearted 
— Participants Give Views 



3V2-Y ear-Old Protest Movement 
Com€s of Age in Capital Rally 



A MAN OF DIGNITY 



Militancy, Sparked by Sit-lnMn I960, Randolph Deep i y influenced 
Has Swept Nation, Giving Negroes 



Special to The New Yorl? Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 28— 
The Most Rev. Patrick J. 
O'Boyle, Archbishop of the Ro- 
man Catholic Archdiocese of 
Washington, threatened to with- 
draw from the program of the 
march on Washington unless 
changes were made in one of 
the scheduled speeches, it was 
reported today. 

The Archbishop did pronounce 



By JACK LANGGIJTH 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28— 
"Today; is history," Mrs. B. J 
Wilson, a "" 67-year-old Negro 
dressmaker from Memphis, ex- 
plained as she marched to the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

"And I said to myself, Tra 
going to lay aside my patterns 
and be a part of it.' " 

That they were walking onto 
a page of American history was 
an aspect of the march often 
mentioned by both Negroes and 
whites. But no one seemed 
weighted down. 

Instead, the early atmosphere 
was lighthearted as crowds 
gathered with banners and pen- 
nants at the Washington Monu- 
ment. While the throng grew 
steadily, tension did not in- 
crease. 

"What impressed me," said 
the Rev. Jacob Justiss, a Negro 
clergyman from Pottstown, Pa., 
"was the dignified attitude of 
the people. It could be a re- 
ligious meeting instead of one 
on civil rights." 

Calls Day An Anticlimax 

Harry Graham, a white 
lawyer with the Federal Trade 
Commission, said that today 
was "anticlimactic." 

"The march has already had 
its effect in Washington," he 
said, "and the thrill came 
couple of months ago, planning 
it." 

Mr. Graham, representing the 
Hope United Church, said his 
own interest in the movement 
was heightened because he had 
had to sign a restrictive cove- 
nant when he brought his home 
in Alexandria, Va. 

"It's wrong and I oppose it,' 
he said, "but I signed." , 

In describing the effect of 
their demonstration on pending 
civil rights legislation, the 
marchers often used the word 
hope. 

"I hope this will bring re- 
sults," said Fred Williams, a 25- 
year-old Negro electrical engi- 



Confidence and Determination 



in Youth by Dr. DuBois 



By CLAUDE SITTON 

Sp°nlal to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON,' Aug!" 28 — 70,000 Negroes and whites had 

The changing mood of the Ne- actively participated in the pro- 

gro people and the urgency of tests - The campaign had spread 

their drive for eoualitv emerged to a11 of the South( *n and Bor- 
tneir awe tor equality emerged der stat ag ^ ag into Ne _ 



dramatically today in a show 
of strength by a protest move- 
ment only three-and-a-half 
years old. 

The masses ranks of the de- 
monstrators before the Lincoln 
Memorial indicated that the 
civil rights campaign was still 
gathering momentum and that 
it could not be slowed, much 
less reversed. 

The outpouring' of Negroes 
and their white supporters 
raised a serious question as to 
whether the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration's civil rights proposals 
could ease the national crisis 
over the issue, even if they 
were adopted by a seemingly 
reluctant Congress 

Few who saw the marchers 
or talked with their leaders 
could be but impressed by their 
enthusiasm, determination and 
confidence. Few could but ask 
if the seeming resignation with 
which many Negroes once ac- 
cepted their place in American 
society had disappeared for- 
ever. 

That resignation was always 
more apparent than real. This 
was demonstrated frequently in 
the past by the Negroes' rela- 
tively frequent, if often forgot- 
ten, revolts against oppression 
dating back to the earliest slave 
uprisings. 

Time and again the Negro's 
hopes were raised by piecemeal 
steps toward equality; the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the 
social changes growing out of 
two world wars and the Su 
preme Court decision in 1954 
against public school segre- 
gation. But these resulted large- 
ly from action by whites. 
Now, his leaders' statements 



r Potomac bridge to Arlington,; way: , rWinn-tfraHnn 

when* the party has its head-; "I may have to sleep in the " ear th « .™ mo t n h s ra 

quartos. i car. But I'm pro'"' K " " But 11 fazed the 
Mr. Allen was released onj * 



,0)0 bail within two hours after 
his arraignment on a charge of 
speaking on park grounds with- 
out a permit. He faces up to six 



Miss Anderson Sings 

The Negro contralto Marian 
Anderson, tied up by traffic, 
arrived in tears and too late 



months in jail and a $500 fine to sin g the National Anthem 
when his case comes up Friday, that began ceremonies at the 
Cohort L. Dugan, 21. of Alex- Lincoln tyTemorial. It was sung 
andria. Va.. was seized when a! bv Camilla Williams. Miss 
.shotgun was spotted in the:.Ancl e r Son later sang one of her 
front, seat of his white con- mos t beloved spirituals: "He's 
vcrtible. I Got the Whole World in His 

Mr. Dugan,' a computer oper-jHands." 
ator who works at night, saidj * 
he was carrying the loaded gun The Last Leaders 



"for his own protection. 

He was charged with carry- 
ing and possessing a deadly 
weapon, two misdemeanors, 
which carry penalties of up to 
a vear in jail on each count. 
The police said he may be 
charged also by Federal ^attor- 
neys tomorrow with possession 



The ten chairmen, who spent 
some of the morning with mem- 
bers of Congress on Capitol Hill, 
were nowhere to be seen as the 
march started early— and with- 
out them. 

The spontaneous surge west- 
ward from the Washington 



organist at 
the Lincoln Memorial, heard by 
scores of thousands. He coundn't 
play it from memory* and his 
sheet music was in a car bogged 
down in traffic. 

An unidentified Negro min- 
ister rushed to the organist's 
side and sketched the notes for 
him. Soon, "We Shall Over- 
come" surged over the loud- 
speakers. 

* 

Norman Thomas Present 
Norman Thomas, the 79-year- 
old Socialist leader who has 
long championed the civil rights 
cause, was among honored 
guests who sat at the memorial 
ceremonies. He expressed sor- 
row that he could not walk with 
the marchers. 

"I have reached the age when 
I can only sit," he said. "My 
legs got old faster than I did." 



the invocation at the ceremonies; necr from Hempstead, L. I. 
this afternoon on the steps of j Deborah Ambers, a 14-ycar- 
the Lincoln Memorial. But heboid Negro student from Wash- 
did so only after John Lewis, lington, D. C, said, "I hope this 

chairman of the Students Non-™ 11 mftke pe ° ple m ° re 
Violent Coordinating Commit- she wa s wearing a sandwich 
tee, had rephrased passages of 
his prepared Speech, The Arch- 
bishop had found the passage 



vada, Illinois and Ohio— twenty 
in all. An estimated total of 
3,600 students and their sup- 
porters had been arrested 

But these, perhaps, were 
the least important results of 
the demonstrations. . Profound 
changes began to become ap- 
parent with the civil rights 
movement, its leaders and its 
organizations. These changes in- 
cluded the formation of a new 
group. 

This took place in April, 1960, 
when representatives of student 
groups in the South and North 
met at Shaw University in Ral- 
eigh on Easter weekend and 
formed the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. Mem- 
bers of Snick, as it is popularly 
known, soon became and re- 
main today the shock troops of 
the civil rights struggle in the 
South. . 

The Congress of Racial 
Equality, which had pioneered 
the sit-ins following its found 
ing in Chicago in 1941, guided 
and advised many of the dem 
onstrations in 1960 and thus 
gained a foothold in the South. 

Dr. King Enters Picture 
The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., who had gained prom- 
inence as a leader of the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott, stepped up 
the activity of his Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. He founded the organiza- 
tion, chiefly a coalition of local 
groups led by Negro ministers, 
in 1957. 

The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People, oldest and largest of 
the civil rights organizations, 
began to place increasing em- 



his own militant behavior and phasis on sit . ins and other f orms 



the new light in which others 
see him show that he is no 
longer an interested bystander 
in the civil rights struggle. 

Today's appeal to Congress 
and the nation, more than any- 
thing else, served notice that 
the Negro believes that he is 



board she had painted. It read :| as much a master of his des- 
"Must we wait 100 or 20Q> tiny as any American. 

This significant change be- 
gan to emerge three-and-a-half 
years ago in Greensboro, N. C, 
a Piedmont city of 119,574 per- 
sons whose industrial growth 
and two party politics make it 



more years for equality?" 
objectionable. „ & irl ' s 10 -y ear -° ld ' cousin. 

Mr. Lewis confirmed that he ? obb y Brown . al &° of Washing- 
had rewritten parts of his! to "- wore , a sign asking, "What's 
speech to accommodate thej after college for me? ' 

prelate. Archbishop O'Boyle >-e- 'Something Positive' . ,«,,,- -, k „ n „.„» «.,.«, 

fneori to nnnimpnt ' a symbol of the changing boutn. 

fused to comment .. Hope , s the force that dmv , ^ ^ lhe year 1960 

March Like bherman jmost of the people here," the; had opened on a somber note. 
One offending passage, ac-|Rev. Kenneth Dannenhauer, ajA Federal grand jury at Biloxi, 
cording to advance copies of: 42-year-old white Baptist min- Miss., refused to indict suspects 
the speech available here today,- ister from Princeton, N. J„ said.jin the slaying of Mack Charles 

'" ru "" ' — ■• - — parker, a Negro who had been 

dragged from a jail cell in Pop- 
larville, Miss., and lynched 
while awaiting trial on a 
charge of raping a white 
woman. 



was: ("They want to say something 

"We will march through the positive, and they hope being 
South, . through the heart of 
Dixie, the way Sherman did. 
We shall pursue our own 
(scorched earth) policy and 
burn Jim Crow to the ground— 
nonviolently." 

As delivered by Mr. Lewis at 
the Lincoln Memorial this after- 
noon, this portion of his talk 
was as follows: 
"We will march through the 



here today will help." 

Many of' the marchers were 
speculating on how news of the 
march would be received in 
their own communities. Mrs. 
I. S. Hankins, a Negro from 
Orlando, Fla., observed: 



Tuskegee Report Noted 
Tuskegee Institute, in its an- 



"In a city like ours, where i nua i report on race relations 
we've been making progress asserted that aside from action 
without clashes, the manner andj D y Federal courts and agencies 
decorum of the march will. 'the nation had done little n 

1959 to improve the Negroes' 



Monument toward the Lincoln 
of a prohibited weapon, in vio-, Mcmorial bcgan at 11:20 A.M. , . „ „ 

laMon of a Federal law .This was 10 minutes before the Farmers S « ,eefh Read e u . . . .. , 

In other incidents, Edward scheduled step-off Twenty i The man who wasn't there South, through the streets of | please everyone." 
Sc-hell 20 of Chicago, was ar- minutcs later the i ea d er s still w 'as James Farmer of the Con-jJackson, through the streets ofj Her husband, a doctor, is a ;loti 
rested after he had broken into had not sho wed up. A plaintive £'' css of Racial Equality, in j Danville, through the streets of; member of the Mayor's inter-j There 
the marchers on Constitution appea i came over t he loud- J ail after a civil rights demon- 
Avenue and torn a placard. He S p ea j< ers: 'stration in Plaquemine, La. Mr. 
paid a $10 fine on the- mis-, -we've lost the leaders' dele- 1 Farmer was the only one of 
demeanor charge and was i'e-jg a ti n n. They are hereby in- ! the 10 march leaders who could- 
lcased. structed to join the march and! n't make it to the capital. But 
A youth in Hyattsville, Md., gQ to the Lj nco ] n Memorial, his words did get to Washing- 

.... «.•«.- '- - ■ ton. 

His speech was read by Floyd 
McKissick from the steps of 
the Memorial. "We will not 
stop," Mr. Farmer said, "until 
the dogs stop biting us in the 
South and the rats stop biting 
us in the North." 



was picked up by the park po-| Will tne leaders' delegation 
lire for having stoned march | please sound off? .. 
buses on the Baltimore-Wash- They finally caught up with 
ington Expressway. (the demonstration. 

There was a scare when an 
nnonvmous caller told the police 
that 'bombs had been planted 
at. the Washington Monument 
and the Lincoln Memorial. The 
monument was ordered closed 
and a search was made, but 



Youth Are Exuberant 

Some older members of the 
march gazed with astonishment 
on the new generation of civil 
rights Negroes— the exuberant, 



nothing was found. 

135 Communists on Hand 

Authorities estimated that 135 
Communist party members had 
conic for the demonstration. 
M.-.ny were said to be from New 
York, including Gus Hall, the 
pari v secretary. 

Malcolm X., chief spokesman 
for the Black Muslims, held a 
nearly nonstop news conference 
in a hotel during the march. 
He denounced the Negro demon- 
strators for "seeking favors" 
from the "white man's Govern 
ment." The militant Muslims 
want a separate Negro state 

Except for the march area 
the city was quiet. 

The sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages was banned during the 
dm-. It was said to be the 
first time since at least the 
repeal. of Prohibition 30 years 
ago that beer and wine had 
not. been sold in the Dis f .rct 
of Columbia. 

Police Chief Robert V. Mur- 
ray was gratified at the lack 
of disturbances. 

"This has been a very orderly 
crowd, the largest crowd- actual- 
ly participating in an event in 
the history of this city," he 
said. 

However, he warned of the 
danger of violence after march- 
ers had dispersed into small 

groups. 

At 9 P.M., Chief Murray is- 
sued the final order relieving 
all special details of the police 
He declared the city "back to 
normal." 

His carefully trained force of 
5,000 officers— policemen, Na- 
tional Guardsmen and reserv- 
ists—was backed by a special 
222-man riot squad and off-duty 
policemen from New Ycrk and 
other cities who served as march 
marshals. The marshals wore 
gold armbands. 

Washington policemen were 
ordered not to wear extra 
equipment, such as handcuffs 
and clubs. They carried revolv- 
ers as usual. 

Every man up to detective- 
sergeant was ordered into uni- 
form so as to be "visible." Polhs 



singing youngsters from the 
Southern sit-ins. Here is typical 
dialogue between a Virginia 
'song-leader and his group as 
they moved along Constitution 
Avenue: 

Leader, with . a revivalist 
swing: 

"Freedom, freedom, freedom, 
freedom. Goin' to take ft to 
the President!" 
Group: 
"Yeah, man." 



had been earlier indi- 

Cambridge, through the streets. racial committee in Orlando. ! C ations principally in the Mont- 
of Birmingham. But we will ( That today's march might ! Komer y' Ma., bus boycott in 
march with the spirit of love not be the last was a prediction! 1955-06' that Negroes migh'. 

of both whites and Negroes, j find the unity necessary for a 
"This will start showing thei Droa d s ide assault* on segreea- 
world the collective power of : tion and discrimination. But 



of 

and with the spirit of dignity 
that we have shown here today." 
Mr. Lewis told reporters he 

had not me 



eant the original pthe American Negro," said A. Clothing approaching it devo'- 

u " Howard, a 52-year-old Negro j ped until four youths from 

department store executive North Carolina Agricultural 



Miss Baker Flies In 

Josephine Baker, the ageless 
Negro chanteuse, flew in from 
Paris, where she has lived for 
decades. She was not invited, 
but like many, she said she 
felt she had to come. 

"I've been following this 
movement for 30 years," she 
said. "Now that the fruit is 
ripe I want to be here. You 
can't put liberty at the tip of 
the lip and expect people not 
to drink it." 



cars that were usually un- 
marked had cardboard signs. 

A special course in human 
relations was given to all police- 
men. Deputy Chief George R. 
Wallrodt told a group of of- 
ficers this morning: 

"We're not interested in the 
political or sociological aspects 
of this. We're police officers." 

He cautioned against arrests 
for minor infractions. Some cut- 
of-town people, he added, may 
have had bad experiences with 
policemen and may be anti-cop; 
don't let them get under your 
skin." 

The riot squad, known as the 
civil disturbance unit, was sta 
tioned at undisclosed places. 
Members carried clubs, gas 
masks, tear-gas and shotguns. 
They were not allowed to move 
except by direct order fvom 
Chief Murray. 

George Lincoln Rockwell, 
head of the American Nazi 
party, arrived at the Washington 
Monument with his followers 
before dawn. He predicted 
turnout of at least 200 party 
sympathizers, although he said 
he had had pledges from 12,000 
to appear. 

"I'm ashamed of my race, 
he said of the Nazi turnout. He 
described members of the white- 
supremacy Citizens Council, 
whom he had asked to attend, 
as "cowards." Asked about the 
Ku Klux Klan, he said he had 
not solicited their members. 

"They are anti-Catholic," he 
said: "Some of our best people 
are Catholics." 

The police allowed the Rock- 



well group to gather off monu- 
ment grounds in a grassy area 
about 25 yards square.- About 
35 policemen, reinforced by 
twice that number of Air Na- 
tional Guard M.P.'s were spaced 
around the area. 

The Nazis were cautioned 
that they could stay as long as 
they did not make speeches, 
wear uniforms or show placards 
A man in the compound, who 
identified himself as Cal Mende 
of Minnesota, booed loudly when 
the loudspeaker at the rally 
said the crowd had grown to 
more than 90,000. 

Mr. Rockwell ordered him out 
of the area. Mr. Mende said he 
was not a Nazi, but an advocate 
of civil rights for whites. Mr. 
Rockwell then called a police 
man, who warned Mr. Mende 
against repeating the outburst 
An hour later Mr. Rockwell 
ordered his . followers to face 
Mr. Allen, who had notes in 
his hand. Mr. Allen said, "We 
are here to protest in a peace- 
ful manner the occupation of 
the nation's capitol with people 
deadly to the welfare of the 
country." The police then moved 
in. 

Most Negro and white demon- 
strators seemed- unaware of the 
Nazi group. 

A Negro -newspaper photog- 
rapher got into the area, and 
sat down to rest. The group 
gathered around him hostilely, 
and Mr. Rockwell asked for his 
credentials. He produced them, 
then realized where he was and 
left with the comment that he 
wanted "nothing to do with a 
protest group." 



wording to be inflammatory, 
but rather to be "a symbolic 
gesture of nonviolence." 

Tired of Waiting 

Another portion of the origi- 
nal text declared: 

"The nonviolent revolution is 
saying, 'we will not wait for 
the courts to act, for we have 
been waiting for hundreds of 
years. We will not wait for the 
President, the Justice Depart- 
ment, nor Congress, but we will 
take matters into our own 
hands and create a source of 
power outside of any national 
structure that could and would 
assure us a victory." 

In place of this passage the 
following was inserted: 

"To those who are saying, 'be 
patient and wait,' we must say 
that we cannot be patient. We 
do not want our freedom grad- 
ually, but we want to be free 
now." 

Archbishop O'Boyle, it is 
known, discussed Mr. Lewis's 
speech last night with A. Philip 
Randolpl} and Walter P. Reu 
ther, leaders of the march. 
They both agreed, it was re- 
ported, that the speech in its 
original form was "not con 
sistent with the tenor" of the 
rest of the program. 

It was at their suggestion 
that the speech was revised 



Inmates Watch on TV 
In Washington Prisons 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 2&- 
Donald Clemmer, Director of 
Department of Corrections 
fo^ the District of Columbia, 
gave his prisoners half a day 
off from their regular work 
today so tbey could watch the 
freedom march on television. 

"It took the steam off," he 
said. He explained that prison 
officials had been somewhat 
uneasy because 70 per cent 
of the jail population of 4,600 
is Negro. 

The prisoners were called 
in from the fields, the shops, 
factories so they could'watch. 
Their reaction, Mr. Clemmer 
reported, was one of "gentle- 
manly behavior and apprecia- 
tion." 



from New York, "But it is only 
a start. We have to continue 
until we reach our goal." 

Adam Putter, a 16-year-old 
student from Eastchester, N. Y., 
was marching with his mother 
and his twin brother, Jed. 

"The color of a person's skin 
has nothing to do with what he 
is," said the youth, who is 



and Technical College walked 
into the F. W. Woolworth btore 
on Greensboro's North Elm 
Street at 4:45 P.M. Feb. 1. 
1960, and sat down at the 
"white" lunch counter. 

There had been other sit-ins 
but this one marked the be- 
ginning of a series that swept 
the South and later evolved ir.to 



white. T believe in the rights i a widespread civil rights move- 
of all peoples. !menti Th j S generated the crisis 

A white union official, Clif- now facin g the entire natio-.i. 



ford W. Depin, suggested that 
the march might have had its 
greatest effect on the marchers 
themselves. 

Mr. Depin, district manager 
in Scranton, Pa., for the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, explained: 

"We came here with about 50 
members, and I'm not sure most 
of them were awakened to the 
real issues until we started to 
march and sing. That turned 
the trick." 

Coast Demonstrations Held 
By Rights Group and Nazis 

'Special to The New York Times 
LOS ANGELES, Aug. 28— 
Both civil rights advocates and 
self-styled Nazis staged demon- 
strations here today keyed to 
the march on Washington. 

Twenty members of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality held 
a sit-down in the entrance of 
the Federal building while 
others picketed outside. 

They described it as the start 
of a campaign, entitled "Opera- 
tion Payday," to open 5,000 new 
jobs to Negroes here. The Fed- 
eral Government is only one of 
several targets, they said. 

Meanwhile, the man who calls 
himself the Western leader of 
the American Nazi party, Ralph 
Forbes, spoke to about 100 per- 
sons in McCambridge Park in 
suburban Burbahk. 

He was booed and taunted as 
he denounced the Washington 
demonstration as an- effort to 
secure civil rights by "violence 
and slaughter." 

The local United Civil Rights 
Committee, consisting of the 
principal civil rights organiza- 
tions, scheduled a downtown 
march to City Hall tonight as a 
gesture by those unable to go 
to Washington. 



Informal organizations sprang 
up at colleges and universities 
outside the South to support the 
demonstrators. Even a few 
white Southern students joined 
Negroes at lunch counters in 
Durham, N.C., Nashville and 
Atlanta. 

Far more than the Supreme 
Court school decision, the sit- 
ins convinced white leaders in 
the South that the end of seg- 
regation was inevitable. A sur- 
prising number of them outside 
the hard-core segregationist 
states sought to find a com- 
promise. Although many of 
them were motivated by eco- 
nomic considerations stemming 
from Negro boycotts and the 
loss of white business that re- 
sulted from the threat of disor- 
der, a number of communities 
nevertheless removed racial bar- 
riers for the first time without 
legal compulsion. 
Seven months after the sit- 
ins had begun, the Southern Re- 
gional Council reported that a 
survey had found that at least 



of direct action against racial 
barriers. The stimulus came 
from criticism that its leaders 
had relied too heavily on legal 
action. 

One success followed another 
as the movement picked up 
strength and intensity. Addi- 
tional impetus came from the 
Kennedy Administration's in- 
auguration of a much stronger 
civil rights policy. Negroes con- 
tinued to find a sympathetic 
hearing in the Federal courts, 
especially above the District 
Court level. 

The Freedom Riders met a 
riotous reception in Anniston, 
Birmingham and Montgomery. 
Ala., in May, 1961. This phase 
of the movement was short- 
lived and involved no more than 
1,000 persons. But it brought 
a ruling from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission pro-rbit- 
ing segregation on buses and in 
bus terminals and it spurred 
Justice Department action 
against all segregation in pub- 
lic transportation. 

In Albany, Ga„ local Negroe:> 
assisted by Dr. King and other 
sympathizers ' from both th£ 
South and North encountered 
a pattern of sophisticated re- 
sistance to change as yet un- 
matched in any other comma- 1 
nity. There was little or no 
violence during the campaign's 
initial stages in 1961. or in 
1962 when it was renewed. The 
police under Chief Laurie 
Pritchett simply arrested virtu- 
ally every person who persisted 
in protesting in the streets. 

By far the most serious Fed- 
eral-state controversy since the 
Civil War developed over Fed- 
eral Court orders directing the 
University of Mississippi to ac- 
cept James H. Meredith last 
year. When he finally entered 
the university after repeated 
acts of defiance by Gov. Ross 
R. Barnett and Lieut. Gov. Paul 
B. Johnson, a riot erupted in 
which two men died and 375 
were wounded. President Ken- 
nedy was forced to dispatch 
troops to assist deputy Federal 
marshals in restoring order. 

This year brought what some 
already are calling the turn- 
ing point of the fight for equal- 
ity. It began with a spirited 
drive by Negroes of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta for voter regis- 
tration, highlighted by the de- 
monstrations and arrests in 
Greenwood. 

But it was the conflict be- 
tween Negroes and resisting 
white segregationists in Bir- 



The prologue to Asa Philip 
Randolph's leadership of the 
March on Washington goes 
back more than 60 years to a 
Florida lynching that viever 
took place and a book that was 
read by a Negro boy. 

"The men [all Negroes] of 
the town had gone to the 
cotinty jail, stood all night like 
sentries in the street and kept 
the lynch mob from coming." 
Mr. Randolph once told an in- 
terviewer. "I'll never forget it. 
It had a tremndous effect on 
me.' 1 

From this the boy of 9 had 
learned that he and his people 
had strength. 

Several years later he read 
William E. B. DuBois's "Souls 
of Black Folk" and from it 
learned his people had talent. 
Dr. DuBois, who died this week, 
wrote of the "talented 10th" — 
that is, one of 10 Negroes 
should be trained to help other 
Negroes rise to whatever 
heights their talents and educa- 
tion allowed. Young Randolph 
decided to become one of the 
"talented 10th." 

Since then he has preached 
nonviolence and self-reliance tn 
the Negro and has practiced 
politics with the aim of "revo- 
lutionizing the conscious ami 
subconscious mind of the dom- 
inant white people." 

His chief tactic has been an 
unshakable dignity that has 
been used not as a rock to bat- 
ter the barriers of racial preju- 
dice but as water to engulf and 
drown them. 

Meetings At White House 

Three Presidents before John 
F. Kennedy have been so en- 
gulfed. In 1941, Mr. Randolph 
planned his first mass march of 
Negroes on Washington, to pro- 
test the Negro exclusion from 
any significant role in war in- 
dustry. 

President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt summoned him to Die 
White House, and used all bis 
charm to talk him out of the 
march. Mr. Randolph was in- 
flexible, and the President is- 
sued the order establishing 1 he- 
Fair Employment Practice; 
Commission, forerunner to sim- 
ilar laws barring racial restric- 
tions in employment in the 
Unitd States. That march way- 
called off. 

In 1948, Mr. Randolph was 
back at the White House, tell- 
ing President Harry S. Truman 
that Negroes would refuse to 
register for the draft unless the 
armed forces became integrat- 
ed. An Executive order end in-; 
segregation in the military wad 
issued shortly thereafter. 

Ten years later, he met with 
President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to urge civil rights legis- 
lation and swifter implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court 
school integration decision 
"The President was very pleas- 
ant, full of good will, but with- 
out apparent familiarity with 
the problems of the Negro peo- 
ple or readiness to do anything 
about them," Mr. Randolph said 
without rancor. 

To America's 19,000,000 Ne- 
groes Mr. Randolph is as much 
a moral force as a man. He is 
tall, thin and serene. His voice 
is soft and deep, almost like 
an organ, and his langun.ee. 
biblical in its eloquence, never 
seems to be directed at his im- 
mediate audience, but at some- 
where out beyond, perhaps the 
whole human race. 

Father Was Clergyman 

Mr. Randolph was born in 
Crescent City, Fla., April 15. 
1889, the son of a circuit-riding 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church ( preacher, who also 
worked as a tailor to feed his 
wife, Asa, and Asa's brother, 
James. 

Mr. Randolph's father could 
not give the boys good clothes, 
but he outfitted them with an 
interest in literature and fine 
English speech. Mr. Randolph 
speaks with a broad-A, and 
President Roosevelt once asked 
him: 

"Phil, what year did you fin- 
ish Harvard?" 

When he was graduated from 
high school he came north to 
make his living as an elevator 
operator, dishwasher and wait- 
er. He also studied political sci- 
ence, economics and philosophy 
at night at City College. 

In 1917, Mr. Randolph and 
Chandler Owen started a 
monthly magazine called The 



mingham. with, its police dogsi " J 
and fire hoses, that caught the!* f sen f n 1 . w « described as 
attention of the nation and; the . on l J radlcal Ne S r <> maga- 



touched off demonstrations 
the South and North. 



in 



zine in America." 
The magazine scoffed at the 



Out of Birmingham, one ob-i)y° rld War 1 sIo S an of "making 
server has said, came a realiza- tne . world safe for democracy," 



tion that "the alternatives may 
not be those of the civil war- 
indivisible union or irreparable 
separation — but they are no 
less stark and serious: total 
equality or total repression." 

In a very real sense, this is 
the question some observers 
think was put to the Congress 
today. 



COMPETING MARCHES^}" had T' 

a or uvtn m; >ir/CTFJiri dlcted 1,500 to 4 ' 000 su PP° rters 

ARE HELD IN AUSTIN would march. 

Neither group made an effort 
to see Gov. John B. Connally Jr., 
who yesterday urged the anti- 
integrationist group to stay 
home and write him a letter 
instead. 

The Freedom Now Committee 
wants Mr. Connally to drop his 
opposition to the public accom- 
modations section of President 
Kennedy's civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

An observer in Austin today 

Gen. 



AUSTIN, Tex., Aug. 28 (AP) 
— Demonstrators for and 
against civil rights for Negroes 
marched the streets here today 
in 101-degree heat. 

There were no major inci- 
dents and no arrests. 

An anti-integrationist group 
called the Indignant White Cit- 
izens Council had predicted 3,000 
persons would parade in oppo- 
sition to civil rights demonstra- 
tors. Only 11 supporters showed 'was former Army Maj 
up. j Edwin A. Walker, who lives in 

A rally sponsored by the: Dallas. A spokesman said Mr. 
Freedom Now Committee at- j Walker, who lost his command 
tracted about 600 walkers for because he indoctrinated troops 
a two-mile march from East 
Austin, to the capital. About 



100 were white. The leader, around." 



with his conservative political 
views, was there "just to look 



an impossible task so long as 
"Negroes were lynched, Jim 
Crowed, disfranchised and seg- 
regated in America." 

In 1918, while speaking in 
this vein, he was arrested by 
the Justice Department, and 
one newspaper called him "the 
most dangerous Negro in 
America." 

He was a vigorous opponent 
of Communism, but he was also 
a practicing socialist. Many 
persons did not know the dif- 
ference, and Mr. Randolph lived 
for a while beneath a shadow 
even in the Negro community. 
He was to drop out of the So- 
cialist party when he disagreed 
with its policy in World War II. 

He became founder and pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters "in 1925; 
forced the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations to out- 
law discrimination on racial 
grounds when they merged in 
1955. In 1960 he became presi- 
dent of the Negro American 
Labor Council. 

His wife, Lucille Green Ran- 
dolph, horn he married in 
1955. died this year, the day 
before Mr. Randolph's 74th 
birthday. 
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